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Messrs. A. & C. BLACK beg to announce that on November 1st 
will be published 


VOLUME TL. 


OF THE 


DRYBURGH EDITION 


OF THE 


WAVERLEY NOVELS 


To be completed in Twenty-five Monthly Volumes, large crown 8vo, cloth, 
















Price Ds. 
EACH VOLUME CONTAINING A COMPLETE NOVEL. 














This Edition will contain the latest revised Text, with ample Glossaries and 
Indices ; and will be Llustrated with 250 Wood Engravings, specially drawn by 
the following Artists :— 







O 

. CHARLES GREEN, HUGH THOMSON, LOCKHART BOGLE, 

‘4 GORDON BROWNE, H. M. PAGET, GEORGE HAY, R.S.A. 

2 PAUL HARDY, JOHN WILLIAMSON, C. M. HARDIE, R.S.A. 

{ WALTER PAGET, GODFREY C. HINDLEY, W. H. OVEREND, 

FRANK DADD, WILLIAM HOLE, RS.A., STANLEY BERKELEY. 

ON slasasiinsnat taicaetainctatoaciantininciatita sitesi nena te ana 

sof 

id There will be a Large-Paper Edition, strictly limited to 300 copies, specially 

" printed on Hand-made Paper, price 15s. net each volume, to be supplied to 
Subscribers according to date of order. 

rY, ° . 

: Prospectuses, Handbills, Show Cards, &¢., may now be had on application 

K, , 

a to the Publishers, 


ADAM & CHARLES BLACK. EDINBURGH: 22, HANOVER STREET. 


LONDON: SOHO SQUARE, W. 
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BLACKIE & SON’S EDUCATIONAL LIST. 


READING. 
The Century Readers. Fully Illustrated and 
bound in cloth. 
First Primer. 2/4. | Second Primer. 34. 

Infant Re rader. 6d. 

First Reader 8d. | Fourth Reader. 1s. 44. 
Second Reader. 8d. Fifth Reader. 1s. 6d. 
Third Reader. 1s, Sixth Reader. 1s. 6d. 


Stories for the Schoolroom. 
Popular Authors, and adapted for Class Reading. Edited | 


by J. H. YOXALL. Charmingly Ilustrated, and bound iP 


in cloth. 
Infant Reader. 6d. | 
First Book. 8d. Fourth Book. 1s. 4d. 
Second Book. 9d. | Fifth Book. 1s. 6d. 


Readings from Standard Authors. With 


Notes, &c. Cloth, ls. 3d each. 
Robinson Crusoe. Sir. Walter Scott. 
Addison’s Spectator. 


Mary Queen of Scots. 
Scenes from the Life 


The Sovereign Reader. 
and Reign of —— Victoris. 
lustrated. Cloth, 1s. 6d. 


The Dickens Reader. Selected Passages from 
the WORKS of CHARLES DICKENS, Arranged and 
Annotated for Class Reading With a Biographical 
Notice of the Author. Cloth, is. !d. 


Shakespeare’s Plays. Carefully Edited, with 
Notes. Cloth, 8d. each. 
King Richard II. | 
Julius Cresar, 
Macbeth. | Merchant of Venice. 
Henry the Kighth. | The Tempest. 
Henry the Fifth. 10d.| Hlamlet. 10d. | King Lear. 10d. 


WRITING. 


Vere Foster's Copy-Books. These books have 
been designed by Mr. VERE FOSTER to carry out the 
principle of clear and legible handwriting, and to afford 


Third Book. 1s. 


King John. 
As You Like It. 


a simple, rapid, and elegant style of writing for general | 


correspondence 
THE ORIGINAL SERIES. In 18 Numbers, at 2d. each. 
THE BOLD WRITING SERIES. In 23 Numbers, at 2d. each- 
TUE PALMERSTON SERIES. In 11 Numbers, at 3d. each- 


ARITHMETIC. 

Blackie’s Complete Arithmetic. loth, Is. ; 
or with Answers, Is. 6d. The Answers separately, 64. 

A Practical Arithmetic on an entirely New 
METHOD. By JOHN JACKSON. Third ‘Edition. 
Cloth, 4s. 

Examination Arithmetic. ontaining 1,200 
Arithmetical Problems and Exercises (with Answers), 
selected from Examination Papers, Xc.  Classitied by 
T. 8 HARVEY. Cloth, 2s—KEY, 4s. 6d. 

ENGLISH. 

Compendious English Grammar. 


cists, Cloth, Is. 6d. 


English Composition Exercises. Comprising 
Short Stories, Subjects and Hints for Essays, Kules and 
Mode's for Letters, &c. Cloth, 1s. 

Stories and Essays. A Sequel to ‘English 
Composition Exercises.’’ Cloth, 1s. 

The English Language and Literature: an 
Outline for Schools. By DAVID CAMPBELL, Cloth, 6d. 


LATIN. 

Elementary Latin Grammar. loth, le. 
Caesar de Bello Gallico, Book I. Containing 
Brief Notes. By JOHN BROWN, M.A. Cloth, 1s. 
Dr. Burns’s Praxis Primaria: l’rogressive 
Exercises in Writing Latin, with Notes. Ninth Edition. 

Cloth, 28.— KEY, 3s. 6d. 
MYTHOLOGY. 


Myths and Legends of Ancient Greece and 
KOME, By BE. M. BERENS, Illustrated from Antique 
Sculptures. New Edition, Cloth, 2s. 6d. 


ELOCUTION. 
Select Readings and Recitations. With Rules 


ond Exercises on Pronunciation, Gesture. Tone, and 
Emphasis. By GEO. W. BAYNHAM. 8ixth Edition. 


(loth, 2s. 6d 
DICTIONARIES. 

Annandale’s Concise English Dictionary. 
Literary, Scientific, Ktymological, and onouncing. 
New Edition, Revised and Extended. 64 PP. cloth, 5s. ; 
halt-rox burghe, 6s, 6d. ; half-moroeco, {s. 

Ogilvie's Student’s English Dictionary; Ety- 
nological, Pronouncing, and Explanatery. W ith about 

half-calf, 


With Exer- 


¥0 Engravings on Woc od. Roxburghe, 7s, 6d. ; 


iw. Gd. 
Ogilvie's Smaller Dictionary of the English 
‘ 4 Abridged trom the “Student’s Diction- 

pg , - 2s. 6d. ; 


roxburghe, 3s. 6d. 


DETAILED CATALO( 


BLAC 


Lonvon : 


~— - 


Selected from | 


By G. A, HENTY. | 


IVE OF RKDUCATIONAL 


‘KIk & SON, 


Printed by ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, Lonsdale Privting Works, Chancery Lane; lublished by HENRY \V'ILLERS, 27, Gunny Lane, W.C 


DRAWING. 
Poynter’ 8 South Kensington Drawing Books. 


Produced under the direct superintendence of 
POYNTER, R.A., and sanctioned by the Cumentitee of 
Council on Education. With Instructions and Diagrams 
to simplify the work of both Teacher and Pupil. Each 
Book contains paper for ae on. 

Freehand, for Children . Aa ee 
Freeh: ind, Elementary Desig n. 
Freehand, First Grade, Ocnnanent 
| Freehand, First Grade. Plants .. 
reeband, Second Grade ..... 


*,* The Designs are published ‘also on Cards, 


.. 4 Books, 44. each. 
. 2 Books, 4d. each. 
... 6 Bocks, 4d. each. 
.... 6 Books, 4d. each. 
. 4 Books, 1s. each. 





| Vere Foster’s Drawing Books. Approved by 


| the Science and Art Department. With Instructions and 
paper for Drawing on. 
In 70 Numbers at Twopence each. 
| Frechand Series, 20 Numbers. | Geometrical Serica, 12 Nos. 
Landscape, 12 Numbers. Perspective, 4 Numbers. 
| Animals, 12 Numbers. Model Drawing, 4 Numbers. 
Human Figure, 4 Numbers. Shading, 2 Numbers. 

Blank Exercise Book. 40 pages of Drawing Paper. 


*.* Published also in 18 Parts, at 9d. each. 


| HISTORY. 

_A History of the British Empire. With Illus- 
trations, Genealogical Tables, Maps, and Plans. By 
EDGAR SANDERSON, M.A., late Scholar of Clare 
College, Cambridge. Cloth, 2s. Gd. 

Our Country: a Reading Book for Junior Classes. 
By EDGAR SANDERSON, M.A, Fully illustrated. 
Cloth, 1s. 4d. 

The Story of England: « Reading Book for 
Schools. By EDGAR SANDERSON, M.A. . Fully 
illustrated. Cloth, 1s. 6d. 

Outlines of the World’s History, Ancient, 
Medieval, and Modern. By EDGAR SANDERSON, 
M.A. With numerous Ilustrations and 8 Coloured 
Maps. Cloth, 6s. 6d. 

Also in separate Parts :— 
Part 1. ANCIENT HISTORY. 1s. 
Part 2. GREECE and ROME. 2s. 
Part 3. MEDIA.VAL HISTORY. 1s. 
Part 4. MODERN HISTORY. 2s. 61. 


A Synopsis of English History ; or, Historical 
Note-Book. Compiled by HERBERT Ww ILLS. Cloth, 2s, 


An Epitome of History, Ancient, Mediwval, and 
Modern. For Higher Schools, Colleg res, and Private 
Study. Translated “from the German of CARL PLOETZ. 


Cloth, 7s. 64, 
GEOGRAPHY. 


Blackie’ s Geographical Manuals for Middle- 


CLASS and HIGHER SCHOOLS, By W. CG. BAKER, 
M.A 


The BRITISH EMPIRE. Tart I. The Home Countries. 
With 7 Coloured Maps, &c. Cloth, 2s 

The BRITISH EMPIRE. Part If. The Colonies and 
Dependencies. With 6 Coloured Maps, &c. Cloth, 2s. 

The BRITISH EMPIRE. “Complete in 1 vol., cloth, 3s. 6d- 

Commercial Geography : a Complete Manual of 
the Countries of the World. By Dr. CARL ZEBDEN. 
Translated by FINDLAY MUIRHEAD, M.A. Cloth, 
7s, 6d. ; 

A Synoptical Geography of the World: 
Concise Handbook for rapid revisal in preparing Pa 
Examinations, and for ready reference. With a complete 
Series of Maps. Cloth, 1s, 6d. 


SCIENCE FOR BEGINNERS. 
Mechanics. With Woodcuts. Cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Animal Physiology. By Vixcent T. Muncue. 
With Coloured Plates and Dias grams. Cloth, 1s, 6d. 

Botany. Py Vixcenr T. Muncue. With numer- 
ous Woodcuts. Cloth, 1s. 

Chemistry. By W. Jerome Harrison. 


numerous Illustrations. Cloth, 1s. 
Magnetism and Electricity. By W. 
M.A. With numerous Woodcuts. Cloth, ag 
Agriculture. With Woodcuts. Cloth, 1s. 
Blackie’s Science Readers. In a Series of 
Simple Lessons. Fully iliustrated and bound in cloth. 
No. 1. COMMON OBJECTS. 8d. 
No. 2. COMMON OBJECTS. 104. 
No. 3. PRINCIPLES of CLASSIFICATION. 
used in Arts and Manufactures, \c. 1s. 
No. 4. ANIMAL and PLANT LIFE. By the Rev. Theo- 
dore Wood, F.E.8. 1s. 4d. 
No. 5. ANIMAT, ond PL _ LIFE. 
dore Wood, F.E.8. 1s. 6d 


With 


. BAKER, 


Substances 


By the Rev. Theo- 


Limirsp, 


WORKS POST FREE ON 


| SCIENCE, 


’ 
| Deschanel’s Natural Philosophy. Translated 
and Edited by Prof. J.D. EVERETT, D.C.L. Twelfth 
Edition, Revised throughout. Copiously illustrated. 
Medium &vo, cloth, 18s. In Parts, limp cloth, 4s. 6d. each. 
Part 1. Mechanics, &c. Part 3. Electricity, &c. 
Part 2. Heat. Part 4. Sound and Light. 


Outlines of Natural Philosophy : a Text-Book 
of Elementary Physics. By Prof. EVERETT. New 
Edition. With numerous Illustrations. Cloth, 4s. 


Elementary Text-Book of Physics. By Prof. 
EVERETT. Illustrated by many Woodcuts. Sixth 
Edition, Revised. Cloth, 33. 6d. 


| Earth Knowledge : a Text-Book of Physiography 
By W. J. IARRISON and H.R. WAKEFIELD. Part I. 
ELEMENTARY, 1s. 6d. Part 2 - ADVANCED, 2s. 


| An Elementary Text-Book of Geology. By 
W. JEROME HARRISON, F.G.8. Copiously illus- 
trated. Cloth, 2s. 


|Elementary Botany. By Joseru W. Oxtver, 
Li = — es oumey 4 the Birmingham Midland Insti- 
tute ot 


Magnetism and Electricity. By W. Jrxome 
HARRISON and CHARLES A. WHITE. Numerous 
Itlustrations. Sccond Edition. Cloth, 23. 


Light, Heat, and Sound. By Cuanies Hl. 
DRAPER, D. Se. Lond., Head Master of the Woolwich 
High School. Fully illustrated. New Edition. Cloth, 2s. 


Inorganic Chemistry : Theoretical and Practical. 
by | Prof. A. HUMBOLDT SEXTON. New Edition. 
oth, 2s. 6 


Text-Book of Organic Chemistry. Ly lrof. A. 
BERNTHSEN, Ph.D. Translated by GEORGE 
M‘GGWAN, Pb. D., Univ ersity College of North Wales, 
Bangor. Che aper Edition. Cloth, 6s. 


An Elementary Text-Book of Physiology. By 
J. M*GREGOR-R - ye - M.A., Numerous 
Illustrations. Cloth, 


Elementary Text- Book of Dynamics and 
HYDROSTATICS. By R. H. PINKERTON, B.A. 
Second Edition, Enlarged. Cloth, 3s. 61. 


Theoretical Mechanics. by Rh. H. Pixxexroy, 
B.A. New Edition. Cloth, 2s. 


An Elementary Text-Book of Applied Me- 
CHANICS. By DAVID ALLAN LOW, Head Master 
of the People’s Palace Technical Schools. Cloth, 2s. 


. 

Guides to the Science Examinations of the 
SCIENCE and ART DEPARTMENT. By W.J. HAK- 
RISON. 

PHYSIOGRAPHY (Answers, 1882-91). 6d. 

MAGNETISM and ELECTRICITY (Answers, 1883-91). 6d. 

CHEMISTRY (Answers, 1882-91). 64. 

GEOLOGY (Answers, 1883-91). 6d. 


MATHEMATICS. 


First Mathematical Course. Comprising Arith- 
metic, Algebra (to Simple Equations), and the First 
Book of Euclid. Third Edition. With Answers, 2s. ; 
without Answers, Is. $d.; Answers, 6d. 

Euclid’s Elements of Geometry. With Noles, 
LExamples, and Exercises. Arranged by A. E. LAYNG, 
M.A., Head Master of Stafford Grammar School. Books 
I. to VI. with XI., and Appendix, and a wide Selection of 
Examination Papers. Cloth, 4s. 6d.—KEY, 5s. 

Books I. to IV., in 1 vol., 28. 6d.; Book I. -1s.; II.. 64. ; 

IIL., 1s.; IV., 6d.; V. and VL., together, 1s.; XI., 1s. 6d. 


Mathematical Wrinkles. Consisting of 6 Sets 


of London Matriculation Papers in Mathematics. With 
full Solutions. By Dr. W.T. KNIGHT. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Blackie’s Elementary Algebra. From Notation 
to Easy Quadratic Equations. Cloth, 1s.6d. With 
Answers, cloth, 2s. 

Algebra. Up to and including Progressions and 
Seales of Notation. By J. G. KERR, M.A. Cloth, 2s, 6d. 


Algebraic Factors, “Ilow to Find Them and 
How to Use Them. Enlarged Edition. By Dr. W. T. 
KNIGHT. Cloth, 2e.—KEY, 3s. 6d. 

Elementary Text-Book of Trigonometry. Dy 

. H. PINKER TON, B.A. New Eaition, Revised and 
Extended Cloth, 2s 


Elementary Mensuration, Lines, Surfaces, 
and SOLIDS. With numerous Exercises. Cloth, 10d. 
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| Others to follow. 
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“MR. - MURRAY'S: ‘EDUCATIONAL 


SIR WILLIAM SMITH’S 
LANGUAGE SERIES. 
CATES oes -) ‘OUNG BEGINNER. 
4 Parts, 2s. each. 
Aw Istropuction To THe Prrscivia Latina. 


PRINCIPIA LATINA. 5 Parts. 4s. 6d. each. 
“Far? I. Grammar, Delectus, Exercises, and Vocabu- 
aries. 


Jats to Pavt I. Additional Exercises 
d Examination Papers. 2s. 6d. 

opart II. A First Latin Reading Book. 

*Part Ill. A First Latin Verse Book. 

*Part IV. latin Prose Composition. 

*Part V. Short Tales and Anecdotes for Translation 
into Prose. 

Students’ Latin Grammar. 6+. 

Smaller Latin Grammar. For Middle and Lower 
Forms. 3s. 6d. 


A Child’s First Latin Book. Comprising a Full 


Practice of Nouns, Pronouns, - jectives, with 
the Verbs. By T.D. Hatt. 28. 


GREEK. 


INITIA GRACA. 3 Parts. 3s. 6d. each. 
*Part I. Grammar, Delectus, Exercises, and Vocabu- 
laries. 


*Appendix to Pavt I. Additional Exercises 
and Examination Papers. 2s. 6d 


*Part II, A Greek Reading Book. 
*Part III. Prose Composition. 
Students’ Greek Grammar. 6s. 


Smaller Greek Grammar. For Middle and Lower 
Forms. 3s. 6d. 


Plato.—Selections. With Notes. 


ENGLISH. 
“English Grammar. With Exercises. 3s. 6d. 
*Primary English Grammar. 1s. 


Primary Bistry of Britain. 
430 pp., 2s 


Modern ete 5s. 
Smaller Modern Geography. 2s. 6d. 
English Composition. 3s. 6d. 


FRENCH. 
FRENCH PRINCIPIA. 

*Part I. Grammar, Delectus, Exercises, Vocabu- 
laries, and Materials for Conversation. 4s. 6d 

*Appendix to Part I. Additional Exercises 
and Examination Papers. 2s. 6d. 

*Part II. A French Reading Book; 
logical Dictionary. 4s. 6d. 

*Part III. Prose Composition. 4s. 6d. 


3s. 6d. 


Coloured Map. 


with Etymo- 


as French Grammar. With an Introduction 


. Litrrt. 6s. 
emailer French Grammar. 3s. 6d. 
GERMAN. 
GERMAN PRINCIPI4. 2 Parts. 3s. 6d. each. 


*Part I. Grammar, Exercises, Vocabularies, and 
Materials for Conversation, 3s. 6d. 


*Part II. Reading Book; with Dictionary. 3s. 6d. 


tical German Grammar. For Advanced 
Students. 3s. 6d. 


ITALIAN. 
ITALIAN PRINCIPIA. 2 Parts. 3:. 64, each. 
"Past 5. Grammar, Delectus, Exerciees, Vocabu- 
es. 


*Part Il. An Italian Reading Book. 
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MURRAY’S 
STUDENT’S MANUALS. 


Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. each. 
With Maps and Woodcuts. 


The Students’ Hume: a History of England from the 
Earliest Times to the Revolution in 1688. Thorou ghly 
Revised Edition. Cont‘nued to the Treaty of Berlin, 1878. 
By Prof. J. 8. Brewer. 830 pp. 


Also ia Three Divisions, price 2s. 6d. each. Part I. z.c. 
55-a.p. 1485; Part II. a.p. 1485-1688; Part III. 1688-1878. 


Modern Europe. By R. Lopar, M.A. 

Hallam’s Europe during the Middle Ages. 
Hallam’s Constitutional History of England. 
Old and New Testament History. 2 vols. 


Ancient History, to the Conquests of Alexander the Great. 
By Pur Switrn. 


Ecclesiastical History. 2 vols. : I. a.v. 30-1003 ; IT. 1003- 
1614. By Put Sirs. 
English Church History. 3 vols.: I. 596-1509; II. 1509- 


1717 ; IIL. 1717-1884. By Canon Perry. 
Greece. By Sir Wittiam Suirn. 
Rome. Dy Dean Lippett. 
Gibbon. By Sir Wiiziam Sairn. 
France. By W. H. Jenvis. 
| Ancient and Modern Geography. 2 vols. 
Geograpby of British India. By Dr. Gro. Smiru. 
English Lavguage: its Origin and Growth. 


English Literature. “= Biographical Notices of the 
Authors. By T. B. Suaw. 


Specimens of English Literature. 
Moral Philosophy. By Dr. Firma. 


53. 


SIR WILLIAM SMITH’S 
SMALLER HISTORIES. 


Maps, Plans, and Woodcuts. 16mo, 3s, 6d. each. 
England, from the Earliest Times to 1887. 
Scripture History, continued down to a.v. 70. 
a History, down to the Conquests of Alexander the 
reat. 


Ancient Geography. 

Modern Geography, Pbysical and Political. 
Rome, to the Establishment of the Empire. 
Greece, to the Roman Conquest. 


2s. 6d, 


Classical Mythology. For Ladies’ Schools and Young 
Persons. 


English Literature. With Lives of Writers. 
Specimens of English Literature. 


University Extension Manuals. | 
Edited by Prof. KNIGHT. 
Now ready. 


The Realm of Nature : a Manual of Physivgraphy. With 


19 Coloured Maps and 68 Illustrations. 
3s. 


53. 
The Use and Abuse of Money. 
French Literature. 3s. 


English Colonisation and Empire. Maps and Plans, 
3s. 6d. 


The Philosophy of the Beautiful. 32. 6d. 

The Elements of Ethics. 4s. 

The Study of Animal Life. Numerous Illustrations. 
The Fine Arts. With Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 


v3. 


Full 


*.* Other Volumes will follow at regular intervals. 
details sent on application to the Publisher. 


* Keys to these Works supplied to authenticated Teachers on written 
** DETAILED CATALOGUE SENT GRATIS BY POST ON APPLICATION, 


MURRAY, ALBEMARLE 


JOHN 
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SIR WILLIAM SMITH’S . 
SCHOOL DICTIONARIES. 


LATIN. 

| Smaller Latin-English Dictionary. —«- i 
Edition. By Sir Wittiam Smiru and Prof. T. D. 

| Hatt, M.A. 730 pp. 


7s. 6d. 


| Smaller English-Latin Dictionary. 7s. 6d. 
Larger Latin-English Dictionary. 163. 
Larger English-Latin Dictionary. 16s. 
BIBLE. 
Concise Dictionary. Illustrations. 21s. 
Smaller Dictionary. Illustrations. 7s. 6d. 
CLASSICAL. 


Classical Bithonasy of Greek and Roman Mytih- 
ology, B lography, and Geography. With 750 


Woodcuts 

Smaller Classical Dictionary. With 200 Wood- 
cuts. 7s. 6d. 

Smaller Dictionary of Greek ond Roman 
oe 200 Woodeuts. 7s. 6 


ENGLISH AND LATIN. 


Readable English Dictionary. Etymologically 
arranged. By Davip Mixer. 7s. 6d. 


An yuatih- Latin Gradus, or Verse Dictionary. 
| A. C. Arncer and H. G. Winrue, Assistant 
Masters i in Eton College. 418 pp. Crown 8vo, 9s. 


LITTLE ARTHUR’S HISTORIES. 
England. With 36 Woodcuts. 1s. 6d. 
France. Maps and Woodcuts. 2s. 6d. 


MRS. MARKHAM’S HISTORIES. 
England, With 100 Woodcuts. 3s. 6d. 
France. 70 Woodcuts. 3s. 6d. 
Germany. 50 Woodcuts. 4s. 61. 


ETON COLLEGE BOOKS. 
The Eton Latin Grammar. By F. H. Rawiixs, 
M.A., and W. R. Ince, M.A. 6s. 


The Eton Elementary Latin Grammar. 
A. C. Aincer and H. G. Wintte. 3s. 6d. 
Also by the SAME EDITORS. 
*A First Latin Exercise Book. Adupted to the 
above Grammar. 2s. 


The Preparatory Eton Grammar. Abridged from 
the above Work. 2s. 


By 





Eton Fourth Form Ovid and Fibe'ies. With 
Notes by H. G. Wintte. 2s. 64 
The Eton Horace. The Oors, Evoves, and Canwen 
Sxcutare. With Notes by F. W. Cornisu. 
Maps. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“an Exercises in Algebra. By Lk. P. Rouse and 
} . Cockxsnotr. Crown 8vo, 33. 
| men Exercises in Arithmetic. By the Rev. T. 


Darron, M.A. Crown 8vo, 33. 


| STANDARD SCHOOL BOOKS. 
Electricity. By E. M. Caittanrv. With Lilustrations. 
| Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
The Invisible Powers of Nature. Some Ele- 
mentary Lessons in Physic: ul Science for Young 


Beginners. By E. M. Caittarp. 63. 
Kirkes’ Handbook of Physiology: Edited by 
W. Morraxr Baker and V . Harnis. IMllus- 


| trations. 14s. 

A Dictionary of Place-Names. Giving their 
Derivations. With Introauction by Jony 
BiackiE. 

A Short Practical Hebrew Grammer. With 
— and Vocabulary. By Prof. 8. Learurs. 
78. 60 

Newth's First Sook of Natural Philosophy. 


Small Svo, 5s. 6d 


7s. 


Lyell’s Students’ Elements of Geology. A New 
Edition. By Prof. Martix Duscan, 600 Illus 
trations. ‘s. 
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Tue Arr Magazines . * ‘ . « 20 
CorreEsPONDENCE— 

* The Origin of Metallic]Currency,” by Prof. Ridgeway ; 

Aegean lottery in Egypt, by W. M. Flinders Petrie . 245 


Norres on Art anp ARCHAEOLOGY . ° . 245 
Tae Girovcesrer Musicat Festiva, ane 8. Quasces K 246 
Musica. Pusuications . e ° . 246 
Music Nores . ° : ‘ " . ° ° - 246 


HiXCEEDINGLY quaint OLD OAK 


4 FURNITURE, viz , Corner Cupboard, Grandfather's Tall Case 
Clock (brass face), and Dower Chest. Each ——- is richly carved. 
£0 the lot ; or separate. Particulars forwarde Apply Lapy, Crom- 
we ll Ilouse, Morton, near Northallerton, Y orkshire. 


TYPE-WRITING. 
TYPE. WRITING and SHORTHAND 


WORK of every description—Literary, Scientific 
undertaken. Large, highly trained staff. LECTURES eboiten ‘ED 
VERBATIM, moderate terms. Translaticns.—Miss ASHWORTH'S 
Type-Writing and Shorthand Offices, 28, Victoria Street, 8 W. 


CATALOGUE. 
AEDEKERS & BADDELEY’S 


TOURISTS GUIDE BOOKS. 
New fully detailed Catalogue sent post free on application. 
DULAU “ CO., 37. Souo Bar ARE, Lonpox, 4 


MESsRs. J. C. DRUMMOND & -00., 
ART REPRODUCERS, 
14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W-C., 
Are the sole representatives in Great Britain of 
HERR HANFSTAENGL, of Munich, 


the well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE. There is a steadily 
increasing demand for reproductions by this justly celebrated process 
a large plates and editions de luxe. For ordinary Book somretions, 

Catalogues, Advertisements, &c., Messrs. DRUMMOND & CO. have 
the latest and most improved processes. Specimens on view. Prices 
on application. 


J. C. DRUMMOND & CO.’S 
Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process, 


For the Reproduction of Works of Art, Book gente 
Original MSS., Designs, Lace, Manufactures, Photographs, 
Machinery, Views, Artistic Advertisements, O atalogues, de., &¢., 
at a moderate cost. 





Specimens and price list on application. 
4, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 


Offices : 


“BLACK AND WHITE.” 
M®: HENRY BLACKBURN’S STUDIO 


The COURSE of INSTRUCTION in DRAWING for the PRESS is 
continued five days a week, with Technical Assistants. Students have 
an opportunity of studying from Mr. Blackburn's unique Collection of 
Pen Drawings; also of seeing and handling the various materials, 
plates, wood-blocks, tools, &c., in use for the New Processes. 


PUBLIC LECTURES as usual.—Address 123, Victoria Street, S.W. 
BE OUR 1851, 


BikKB BAN K, 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 

THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS repayable 
on demand 

TWO per CENT. on CURRENT ACCOU NTS, calculated on miaimum 
monthly balances,when not drawn below £1¢ 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES panels ased and sold 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 
For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums on 
deposits, and allows Interest at the rate of THREE PER CENT, per 
annum, on cach completed £1. Francis Ravexscrorr Manager, 








UNIVERSITY of ST. ANDREWS: L 22S MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 


Chancellor—His Grace The DUKE of ARGYLL, K.T., LL.D. 
Rector—The MARQUIS of DUFFERIN and AVA, P.C., K.P., G C.B. 
Principal—J AMES DONALDSON, M.A., LL.D. 





OPENING OF SESSION, 1892-93. 

October Ist—The Academical year begins. 

October 8th to 15th—M.A. (Honours) Examinations at St. Andrews. 

October 10th to 13th 
at St. Andrews. 

October 11th and 12th—Preliminary Examinations in Medicine at 
St. Andrews. 

October 13th to 15th —Bursary Competitions, and Preliminary Exami- 
nations in Arts and Science, at St. Andrews and Dundee. 

October 18th—Opening of the United College, St. Andrews, and of 
University College, Dundee (Faculties of Arts, Science and 
Medicine). 

November 8th—Opening of St. Mary's College, St Andrews (Faculty of 
Theology). 

November 9th—Bursary Competition at St. Mary’s College. 

November 11th and 12th—B.D. Examinations at St. Andrews. 


The Classes in the University are open to both sexes, and a number 
of the Bursaries may be competed for by Women. 





Specimen Examination Papers i. full particulars respecting the 
Courses of Instruction, Fees, minations for Degrees, &c., will be 
found in the CALENDAR of ‘oe v NIV ERSITY, 
Wittiam Biackwoop & Sons, 45, George Street, 
by post, 2s. 5d. 

A general Pros 


published by. Messrs. 
dinburgh, price 2s. ; 


vectus for the coming Session, as well as detailed 
information — ing any department of the University, may be had 


on application to J. Mairtanp Anpersoy, Secretary. 
University of St. Andrews, Sept., 1892. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON 
(FOR LADIES), 43 and 45, HARLEY STREET, W. 
Founded 1848. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1853. 
Patron—HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
eessnetiiaeenenl The Rev. Canon Etwyy, M.A., Principal. 
1.—DEPARTMENT OF LANGUAGES. 
English Literature .......... ¥. Haut Garris, B.A, 


Theology 







Latin ....... C. Warr, M. 

Greek ... i. F. Witson, M.A. _ 
French .. H. Latcemanp, B.-s.-Sc. 
German ... .C. Mera, Ph.D. 

ne eee L. Rice, B.A. 


Conversation Classes in Modern Languages. 
MICHELMAS TERM begins OCTOBER 3rd. For Syllabus apply 
to Miss Croupace, Lady Resident. 


VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 
THE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS. 


DEPARTMENT of SCIENCE, TECHNOLOGY, and ARTS. 
The NINETEENTH SESSION will begin on MONDAY, Octoner 10th 
The C lasses prepare for Professions, Commerce, and U niversity Degrees 
in Arts, Science, and Medicine. The Physical, Chemical, Biological, 
Engineering and Leather Industries Laboratories, and the W eaving 
Sheds, Dychouse, and Printing Rooms will be Open Daily for practical 
work. 
The Sltowt ins Prospectuses may be had free from the Secretary :— 
For Regular Day Students. 
: For Occasional and Evening Students. 
2. For Medical Stude nts. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH 
WALES and MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. 


DEMONSTRATOR AND ASSISTANT LECTURER IN BIOLOGY. 


The Council is prepared to appoint a DEMONSTRATOR and 
ASSISTANT LECTURER in BIOLOGY, at a stipend of £120 per 


annum. It is necessary that candidates should have a special know- 
ledge of Botany. Applications, together with printed copies of 
Testimonials and References, should be sent in on or before 


Serremuen the 20th. 
For further information apply to 
Cardiff, August sth, 1892. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH 


WALES and MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. 


LECTURESHIP IN HISTORY AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

The Council is prepared to appoint a LECTURER in HISTORY 
and POLITICAL ECONOMY. ‘The stipend of the Lecturer will be 
£200 perannum. Applications, together with printed copies of Testi- 
— and References, should be sent in on or before SerTeMBER 
the 2oth. 

For further information apply to 

a ardiff, August 9th, 1892. 


| ( ‘OLLEGE. 
CAMBERWELL GROVE, 
(In connexion with the Datchelor Collegiate School for Girls.) 
Principal— Miss RIGG, 
Mistress of Method and Lecturer—Miss UC. E. CARPENTER ; 
Assisted by other Teachers and Lecturers. 

A ful? Course of Training and Preparation for the Cambridge 
Teachers’ Certificate (Theory and Practice), Lectures on the Theory, 
Ilistory, and Practice of Education. Special provision made for 
instruction in Physiology and Hygiene, Elocution, Drawing, and 
Swedish Drill (Ling’s System). Abundant opportunity for practical 
work (in a school of more than 400 pupils) Model and Criticism 
Lessons. Regular Class Teaching 

Fees moderate. Good home for ‘Students. 

Apply—Prisciran, 


y r ‘ 
PHE NEW FULHAM SCHOOL of ART 
* OPENS SEPTEMBER 122th. 
Practical Tuition in all Branches of Decorative Art. 
Life Class, Modelling, Painting, Carving, Etching, &c. 
Full particulars from the Art Manager, 
MAROLDA, 

Metallic Pavies and Artificial Stone Company, Ltd., 
Arch Studios, Fulham, 
London, s.W. 


AMPSTEAD—Mr. and Mrs. SONNEN- 


SCHEIN RECEIVE BOARDERS at the H AMTSTaAD 
LEGIATE SCHOOL for GIRLS, The KNOLL, EAST HEATI 
ation for London University Examinations. NF - ~~~ 4 
nent Professors. Lessons in Swimming at the Baths, and in 

Lawn-Tennis and open air Gymnasium. Beautiful situation 
sanitary arrangements 


Ivor James, Registrar. 








Ivor James, Registrar. 










1 
by ex 
Riding. 
on the Heath, and every domestic comfort ; 
perfect. Prospectuses and references as above 


| 


| Henry Eorey Mr. 
~M.A. (Ordinary Degree) and B.Sc. Examinations | 








OCTOBER 5th, 6th, 7¢ 6th, 7th, and 8th, 1892. 
Coxpuctor—SIR ARTHUR SULLIVAN. 
BAND and CHORUS of 450. 
Prixcipats.—Mdme. Albani, Miss Macintyre, Miss Anna Williams, 


Miss Hilda Wien, 2 Miss Marian McKenzie, Mr. Edward Lloyd, Mr. 
Ben Davies, Mr. Norman Salmond, Mr. Ax urew 





lack, Piunket Greene. Principal First Violin: Mr. J. T 
Carro¢ t. “Ongeniet : Mr. A. Benton. 
Sersat Ticket Gengeteenbte, eialiting to «= the 
Concerts except ees ee o £50 
First Seats—Morning.. ‘ ee oe es lle 
Ditto Evening ee - _ ee o OM © 
SECOND 1 aaa Morning .. oe ee ee oe 010 6 
Di Evenin ee oe *o ee - O80 
Usaperen Seats—Morning .. oe oe e 05 0 
Ditto vening nm ees 
SATURDAY EVENING ONLY. 
First Gasts, Gallery and ene Floor (A) 0 0 
Dit (B) 010 6 
Seconp = (A ee ee ee o 0 8 6 
Ditto a on 03 6 


Applications for Tickets cannot be attended to unless accompanied 
by a remittance for the full amount of the Tickets required, 
Full Programmes (free) oa application. 
FRED. R. SPARK, Hon. Sec. 
_Festival il Offices, Municipal | Buildings. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON, 


LECTURES “ON ZOOLOGY. 

The General Comme of Lectures on Zoology by Professor W. F. R 
WELDON, M.A., F.R.S., commences on WEDNESDAY, Octonen 5th 
atip.m. Th ectures are intended to meet the requirements of 
a» nts preparing for the various Examiuations of the University of 
vondon,. 

"A Special Course of Lectures on ANIMAL VARI ATION, addressed 
to Senior Students who intend to pursue original investigations i in 
Zoology will be given in the Lent Term. 

J.M. Hors! RGH, M. A, Secre tary. 





uDOR HALL LADIES’ COLLEGE, 


FOREST HILL, 8.E , LONDON. 


Principals—Rev. Dr. and Mrs. TODD. 
llead Mistress—Miss M. TODD (Girton), Cambridge 
Professors—Seeley, King's Coll.; Dr. Doleken, Rudolph, Lowman 
Louis Diehl, Signor Garcia, Larpent, Ferrero, Churton Collins, &. 
Full list and references on application. 
Large  Cymacsiom, lawa ‘Tennis CG warts, Sates, and Riding. 


NATURAL HISTORY MUSEUM, 


Cromwell Road, London, 8.W. 








SWINEY LECTURES ON GEOLOGY in connection with the 
British Museum. 

Professor H. ALLEYNE NIC BOrsOR M.D., Dis, F.G.5., will 
deliver a COURSE of TWELVE LECTURES on “THE GRE AT 
PERIODS of Caer HISTORY,” on MONDAYS WEDNES- 
DAYS, and FRIDAYS, at 3 p.m., beginning 3rd OCTOBER and 
ending 28th October, 1892. Admission to the Course free. Syllabus 
may be obtained at the Museum. 

By order of the Trustees, 
W. H. Frower, Director. 


N INTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS 
OF ORIENTALISTS. 

Prof. F. MAX MULUER’S OPENING en 
Held in London, September 5th, 1892. Is. 6d. 

Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE.—ARCHAIC GREECE 
and the EAST. 1s. 

BIBLIOGRAPHICAL LIST of BOOKS on AFRICA and 
the EAST. Published in England, 1889-92. Systematically 
Arranged, with Preface and Authors’ Index. 1s. 


Le zac & Co., opposite the British Museum, Ww a On 


)XFORD.—ASCHAM SCHOOL.— 


Home for Daughters of Gentlemen. Highest Educational 








advantages. Arran ement for Anglo-Indian children. Univ. and 
= —w- - ’rep. Roy. Coll and Acad. Music, Univ. Loe. 
ams., Referee—Rey. Canon Christopher, Oxford. Vacancy 


PUP IL- GOV. 


SPECIAL APPOINTMENT. | 
¢ | FUVERY TEACHER and SCHOOL 


4 BOARD CLERK may hear of a_ high-class Agency for 4 
leading Life Company, whose rates are about Fifty per cent. less than 
those of other offices, by addressing “ Lire,” 120, Leadenhall Street, 


London, E.C 
OMPANION-PUPIL WANTED, 


gentleman's son, aged 15—18. Only three received. Comfortable 
home; healthy, quiet place; sea-side.—Rev. A. Farwroturr, M.A., 
Ley sdown M ‘icarage, Sheerness. 


Shortly, Fifth Edition. 


\ HAT MUST I DO TO GET WELL? 
and HOW CAN I ~~ * SO: a clear explanation of the 
eM Will be sent al 


y ELMA 8 


Salisbury Treatment. 272 pp. 
5s. 3d. 


With Portrait in 1880. Price net, post tree, 
once on receipt of remittance. 








Pror. Loiserrr’s DISCOVERIES. ‘THE PHYSIOL” Gi CAL 
ART OF NEVER FLRGETTING unlike mnemonics. Lost 


memopges restored+the worst made good, and the best better. /™% 
book learned in one reading. Speaking without notes. A seff-coachind 


method | ong all subjects, Inv 
abie to the Legal, Medical, Clerical, 
—— Dramatic, and all other 
— Last 
Bal tion combate 

ous ThovsaxD APPT. + tit 

O3P. 
Ss U Cc Cc ES with opinions of Mr. R. A. PROCTOR, 
DR. ANDREW enone d &ec. 
reat ind ts to Cor d Classes 

NEVER FORGETTING and CURE for MIND WANDERING 


Also taught in Ciasses or Privately at the address below. 
PROF. LOISETTE, 37, New Oxford Street, London, w.c. 
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AN ENGLISHMAN IN PARIS: 


Notes and Recollections. 
DURING THE REIGN OF LOUIS PHILIPPE AND THE EMPIRE. 


2 vols , crown Svo, 18s. 


(SIXTH THOUSAND IN A FEW DAYS. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, Liwrep, Loxvon. 





TWO CENTURIES OF NONCONFORMITY. 


Just Out. Large crown 8vo, nearly 800 pages, price 6s. post free. 


HISTORY OF THE FREE CHURCHES OF ENGLAND. 


FROM THE REFORMATION TO 1851. 
By HERBERT 8S. SKEATS. 


With a Continuation to 


1891 


By CHAS. 8. MIALL. 


Rev. S. G. Green, D.D., writes:—*‘ All who wish to understand the character and position of English Nonconformity 


will find herein most serviceable help.” 


. J. CARVELL WixtiaMs writes:—“It is, in fact, a storehouse of information of the most suggestive kind which 
politicians | and publicists as well as declared Free Churchmen will do well to keep at hand both for reference and for 


guidance.’ 


Daily News says :—‘‘ It constitutes a trustworthy history of the struggle for Religious Equality in England.” 





The Autotype Company, London, 
Renowned for the excellence of its process of high-class 


BOOK ILLUSTRATION 


Adopted by the Trustees of the British Museum, the Learned 
Societies, and the leading Publishers. For specimens, 
prices, &c., apply to the Manager. 


AUTO-GRAVURE 


The Autotype process adapted to Photographic Engraving 
on copper. Copies of Paintings by Gainsborough, Holman 
Hunt, Herbert Schmalz, &c., of Portraits by Holl, RF A., 
Ouless, R.A ; Pettie, R.A. ; Prinsep, A.R.A.; of the Fresco 
in Guy's Hospital; ‘‘SprinG,” by Herbert Draper, &c., &c. ; 
also examples of Auto-Gravure Reproductions of Photo- 
graphs from Art Objects, and from Nature, can be seen a 
the Autotype Gallery— 


THE 


AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 
Isremarkable for its display of Copies of celebrated Works by 


“THE GREAT MASTERS” 


from the Louvre, Vatican, Hermitage, and the National 
Galleries of Italy, Spain, Holland, and London including 
i.M, Collections at Buckingham Palace and Windsor Castle. 

Albums of reference to the various Galleries are provided 
are easily looked over, and of great interest to lovers of Art 
The new Pamphlet, ‘‘ AUTOTYPE: a Decorative and Educa- 
tional Art,” post free to any address. 

The AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 186 pp., free 
per post, for Sixpence, 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON 


_To HEH. the PRINCE of WALES. 
BRAND & CO.’S Al SAUCE, 

QOUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS 
POTTED MEATS, and YORK and GAME 


PIES. Also, 


ESSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, — 
'[{URTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 


SPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 


CAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS - 
ll, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
a MAYFAIR, W. 





Where dificulty is experienced in procuring THE 
ACADEMY with regularity in the Country, it is 


requested that application be made direct to the 
Publisher. 


Terms of annual subscription, 15s. 2d.; foreign, 17s. 4d 
Office: 27, Cuancery Lang, W.C. 


Lonpon: ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, Fvurnrvat Sruzet, E.C. 


MUDIE’s 


SELECT 
LIBRARY. 


| For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the BEST 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and 
SPANISH BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from One Guinea per annum, 


LONDON BOOK SOCTETY (for Weekly Exchange of Books at the 
Houses of Subscribers) from Two Guineas per annum 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from Two Guineas per annum. 


N.B.—Two or three friends may unite in One Subscription, and 
thus lessen the cost of carriage. 


LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and pest free. 


SALE DEPARTMENT. 


All the leading Books of the Past Seasogs are on Sale, second-hand 
greatly Reduce -rices 


LISTS GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


MUDIE’'S MANCHESTER LIBRARY 
10 to 12, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 

Is in daily communication with this Library. 
MYDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 
30 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 

241, Brompton Road, 8.W.; and 2, King S8t., Cheapside, E.C, 


DR. MACLAREN’S NEW VOLUME. 
Just out, crown 8vo, 392 pp., cloth boards, 5s. post free. 
THE HOLY of HOLIES: a Series ot Sermons 


on the 14th, 15th, and 16th Chapters of the Gospel by 
Joun, by ALEXANDER MACLAREN, D.D. 


BY DR. MACLAREN, 
Srconp Epiri0n, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 5s., post free. 
THE UNCHANGING CHRIST, and other 
ermons. 
“It is not possible to open a page without perceiving illus- 
trations of his commanding power, as an exponent of Divine 
truth.” —Christian World. 


NEW WORK BY DR. MACLAREN. 
Crown Svo, cloth boards, price 5s., post free. 
THE GOD of the AMEN, and other 
Sermons. By ALEXANDER MACLAREN, D.D., 


Author of “The Holy of Holies,” “The Unchanging 
Christ,’ &c. 


‘Dr. Maclaren is, perhaps, the finest sermon builder of 


| living preachers.””— Christian Commonwealth. 


“His insight into Scripture and gift of simple pulpit 
exposition is unrivalled.”— Jndependent (New York). 


Loxpox: ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, Publishers, 
21 anv 22, Furnivat Sreeer, E.C. 


OW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 


TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, OR A PLOT OF LAND 
FORFIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH. 


The BIRKBECK ALMANACK. with full particulars, post free, on 
applivat:on. "nancis Ravenscrort Manager. 








THE 


LINOTYPE 


Composing Machine 


1S SPECIALLY ADAPTED for BOOKWORK. 


Extract from the “ Printers’ Register,” 
December 7th, 1891. 


“The result of the contest between four 
American composing machines—the Lino- 
type, the Rogers’, the MacMillan, and the 
St. John Typo-bar systems, inaugurated 
by the American Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association, Chicago, has been announced. 
The Linotype showed the best results, com- 
posing on the first day of eight hours 
47,900 ems, and nearly 49,000 ems on tho 
second day. The matter chosen consisted 
partly of sporting, market reports, and 
cable news, which had to be read and 
corrected.” 


The above shows that 49,000 American 
ems (equal to 98,000 English ens) were set 
in eight hours, giving an average of 12,250 
English ens per hour corrected matter, 
which is a faster rate of speed than has been 
claimed for the Linotype Machine. 


AUTHOR’S CORRECTIONS can be 
made on the Linotype Machine in about a 
quarter of the time occupied by hand- 
setting. ‘To demonstrate this, experiments 
were conducted by the well-known Pub- 
lisher, Mr. H. Rand. Into 9,200 ens of 
matter from the daily press a large variety 
of errors were purposely introduced both in 
Linotypes and ordinary type. The Linotype 
matter was corrected in twenty-seven 
minutes, while the type matter occupied an 
hour and a half. 


THE ECONOMIC PAINTING AND 
PUBLISHING CO., LIMITED, 


30, BOUVERIE STREET, E.C., 


having acquired the monopoly cf Linotype 
Machines in London (excepting newspaper 
offices) are in a position to quote decidedly 
advantageous prices to authors for the com- 
position of books by Linotype, and also 
undertake the printing, being well equipped 
with printing machinery by the best 





makers. 
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Works for the Library. 


| 
of the GREAT 





THE HISTORY 
FRENCH REVOLUTION. From the French of 
M. THIERS. By FREDERICK SHOBERL. With 41 
Fine Engravings, and Portraits of the most Ce'ebrated 
Personages referred to in the work, engraved on Steel by 


William Greatbach. In 5 vols., demy 8vo, 36s. 


DEAN HOOK: his Life and Letters. 
Edited by the Rev. W. R. W. STEPHENS, Vicar of 
Woolbeding, Author of “ Life of St. John Chrysostom,” 
&c. The Popular Edition. With Index and Portraits. 
In 1 vel., crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE NAVAL HISTORY of GREAT 


BRITAIN. By WILLIAM JAMES. In 6 vols., crown 
8vo, with Portraits of Distinguished Commanders on 


Steel, 42s. 


THE FIFTEEN DECISIVE BATTLES 
of the WORLD. By Sir EDWARD CREASY. Library 
Edition, in demy 8vo, 10s.6d. Popular Edition, in 
crown 8vo, 6s. 











THE HEAVENS. By Amedee Guille- 


MIN. In demy 8vo, with over 200 Illustrations, 12s. 


Prof. MOMMSEN’S HISTORY of ROME 
to the TIME of AUGUSTUS. Translated by Dr. 
DICKSON. The Popular Edition. 4 vols., crown 
Svo, £2 6s. 6d. 

*,* Also sold separately as follows :—-Vols. I. and IL., 21s. ; 

Vol. IIL, 10s. 6d.; Vol. IV., 15s. 








THE ROMAN PROVINCES. Being 


the History of Rome from Cvresar to Diocletian. By 
Professor MOMMSEN. ‘Translated by the Rev. P. W. 
DICKSON. 2 vols., 8vo, with Maps, 36s. 


THE LETTERS of HORACE WAL- 


POLE, FOURTH EARL of ORFORD. Edited b 
PETER CUNNINGHAM. In 9 vols., demy 8vo, wit 
Portraits, £5 5s. 


THE PRIVATE LIFE of MARIE 
ANTOINETTE. By HENRIETTE FELICITE CAM. 
PAN, First Lady-in-Waiting to the Queen, With 
2 Portaits. In 1 vol., crown #vo, 6s. 


LIBRARY EDITION OF 
MISS FERRIER’ NOVELS. 


(The EDINBURGH EDITION.) 
6 vols., small crown Svo. The Set, 30s.; or separately as 
under :— 
2 vols., 10s. 
2 vols., 10s. 











MARRIAGE. 

THE INHERITANCE. 

DESTINY. 2 vols., 10s. 

This Edition is printed from the Original Edition, corrected 

by the Author, of whom a Short Memoir is prefixed in 
** Marriage.”’ 


LIBRARY EDITION OF 
JANE AUSTEN'S NOVELS. 
(Messrs. BENTLEY’S are the ONLY COMPLETE 
EDITIONS.) 
In 6 vols., crown Svo, 36s. 
Vol. 1. SENSE and SENSIBILITY. 
Vol. 2. PRIDE and PREJUDICE. 
Vol. 3. MANSFIELD PARK. 
Vol. 4. EMMA, 
Vol. 5. — GER ABBEY, and PERSUA- 
SION 


Vol. 6. LADY SUSAN, THE WATSONS, &c. With 
a Memoir and Portrait of the Authoress. 


LIBRARY EDITION OF 
W. E. NORRIS’'S NOVELS. 
THIRLBY HALL. 
A BACHELOR’S BLUNDER. 
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LITERATURE. 
Public Finance. By ©. F. Bastable, Pro- 


fessor cf Political Economy, University 
of Dublin. (Macmillans.) 


Pror. BastasLe has written a book well 
worthy of his chair. He has treated, in its 
unity, as one large subject, a body of 
doctrines hitherto handled by English 
writers piecemeal and —— part 
by the economists, another by the philo- 
sophers, a third by the lawyers, a fourth 
by the politicians. Yet he has not widened 
but narrowed the use of the term finance. 
He defines it, with the Germans, as relating 
to “‘the supply and application of state 
resources” (p. 1), not, with the English, as 
relating to monetary matters in general. 
The ‘* state,” however, is a wide word; it 
includes not only the central government but 
also the subordinate governing bodies, down 
to county councils, towns, and parishes: in 
short, all bodies that have power to levy 
contributions for public purposes. In the 
introductory and early chapters, where also 
the different views of the scope and method 
of the subject are clearly stated and criti- 
cised, and the points of difference between 
private and public economy are well brought 
out, the remotely analogous difficulty of dis- 
tinguishing local from imperial finance 
meets us early and recurs frequently. 
“Taxation,” says our author, “is always 
an attribute of sovereignty” (p. 370), and 
(the context shows) of sovereignty alone. 
Yet we are told (pp. 244, 354) that rating is 
undistinguishable from taxing; and are the 
rating bodies to be called sovereign? Mr. 
Bastable would reply by pointing to the 
control exercised by the central government 
over the rating powers and lending powers 
of the smaller bodies (p. 120). The question 
comes up in another form in Switzerland, 
where the cantons impose an income tax and 
the Federal government does not (p. 420), and 
in the United States, where (as Mr. Adams 
_ out, Public Debts, p. 288) the separate 
tates can independently contract loans and 
cannot by the central government be pre- 
vented from repudiating payment. Yet the 
Federal government is described by Prof. 
Bastable as the sovereign for purposes of 
taxation (p. 370). It is, perhaps, wise to 
follow the advice of Prof. Sidgwick (Politics, 
Pp. 611), and avoid absolute propositions in 
regard to the seat of sovereignty. Wherever 
the sovereignty may lie, public finance is 
both local and imperial. We may take a 
rapid view of Prof. Bastable’s six books on 
large subject. 
In the first of them (on public expendi- 


by economical writers before him, especially 

-by Mill and Adam Smith. The latter (we 
are told) still retains his place as “ the 
greatest of theorists on finance” (p. 24), 
though this proud position does not save 
him from very searching criticism (¢.g., 
pp. 57, 81, 253, 373); and Prof. Bastable, 
writing at the end of the nineteenth century, 
is rightly guided by the work of his own 
contemporaries, especially Stourm, Beaulieu, 
Wagner, and (for an important part of the 
subject), Mr. H. C.Adams. The last writer 
might, perhaps, have been used even more 
freely. When we are told by Prof. Bastable 
(p. 51) that ‘‘state wants in their main 
features are permanent to a surprising 
degree,” and that it is ‘“‘in the modes of 
supplying them that the most remarkable 
changes occur,” it seems hard to reconcile 
this with the strong tendency to enlarge the 
sphere of the state’s action (admitted on 
p. 52). Mr, Adams points out (Public Debts, 
p. 19) that the greatest addition to French 
expenditure since the war has been due not 
to military needs, but to “ public works,” 
which would surely mean an enlargement 
of state wants. In practice Prof. Bastable 
seems to adopt this view, and gives us a 
very full account of the new wants in this 
first book. Defence and justice are old 
wants; but a multitude of requirements 
under the head of public works could 
hardly bear the description. 

The second book (on the ‘‘ Economic or 
Quasi-Private Revenue of the State”) con- 
tains much that will be fresh to English 
readers. The state as a “ juristic person” 
may get a revenue, like an individual, from 
holding lands and forests, or from invest- 
ments in funds and stocks (as in Suez Canal 
shares), or from actual industrial business 
(as in railways and Post-Office), and it may 
get not indeed revenue but “ utility” from 
such forms of property as government 
buildings, public parks, museums, and 
libraries (pp. 151, 228). The rationale of 
penny postage is put very happily :— 


“The reason is that the actual cost of 
carrying letters is small enough to be ignored. 
At the rate of one penny per ounce, a ton 
of letters all up to the full weight would 
produce almost £150, while the mere cost of 
conveyance would certainly not be £5 or one- 
thirtieth part of the receipts. The real charges 
are those of collection and distribution, and the 
maintenance of offices, the cost of which is 
equal on all letters. It is in the 
extension of this principle to International 
Postage that the greatest advance in the future 
may be expected”’ (pp. 189, 190). 


To most economical (as distinguished 
from strictly financial) writers in England, 
public finance has meant taxation and public 
debts. The third and fourth of Prof. Bas- 
table’s books deal with taxation. A tax he 
defines as ‘‘ a compulsory contribution from 
the wealth of a person or body of persons 
for the service of the public powers” 
(p. 243), stretching ‘‘ wealth” to include 
personal services, as in the corvée, forced 
military service, and attendance on juries 
(p. 73). Our author contends strongly 
against the idea (found, for example, in 
Montesquieu, Adam Smith, Mirabeau, and 
the school of /aissez faire) that taxes are a quid 





ture) he deals with questions fully treated 





pro quo, the state giving protection and other 


services, and the citizen giving a payment for 
them. He argues that 

‘‘there is no possibility of measuring precisely 
the most important of the benefits rendered by 
the state. Security against aggression is 
literally speaking an incalculable good. Social 
order cannot be sold by retail like tea and 
sugar, and so is it with the other state func- 
tions, even the purely economic ones. Indeed, 
it would be very near the truth to say that the 
difficulty of supplying the normal method of 
purchase makes a given form of activity suit- 
able for state management; if defence and 
justice could be readily bought and paid for, 
we might trust to private enterprise for a 
sufficient supply ” (pp. 246-7). 

Even if (he continues) the services 
rendered by the state were definitely 
measurable, they could not be allotted to 
each individual in the exact proportion in 
which he was willing to pay for them 
(p. 39). This statement of the case is 
hardly fair to the older writers. They 
probably meant, for the most part, no more 
than Prof. Bastable means when he says 
(p. 247) that it is always well for the 
community as a whole to “ consider whether 
the advantages of a government are a com- 
pensation for its cost. This test should be 
steadily applied in judging the merits of 
any proposed expenditure.” In regard to 
local finance, they could not go farther than 
Prof. Bastable, who concedes that taxation 
there should be in proportion to advantage 
received, and even political power should 
perhaps depend on the amount contributed 
(pp. 299, 356, 362, 364, 626). What is 
** medieval ” and obsolete (see p. 276) would 
surely be not the retention of the idea of 
payment for service, but the attempt to 
make the terms of equivalence too precise to 
apply to benefits essentially broad, general, 
and (sometimes) intangible. The church, 
the press, the university, as well as the 
state, render benefits in return for an 
equivalent which leaves, in many cases, a 
large ‘‘ consumer's rent ” to the beneficiary ; 
but we do not deny that a ‘‘ consumer” has 
paid for such services guid pro quo, even if 
he gains more than his neighbours by the 
bargain. 

A passing protest must be made against 
Prof. Bastable’s endeavour to give ‘ in- 
direct” and “‘ direct’ taxation a new mean- 
ing which he himself allows to be less useful 
than the old (p. 251, e/. 317-8) ; and not less 
against his use of ‘ repercussion” in place 
of the good English word ‘ shifting” (Pp. 
294, 317, &e.), which Prof. Seligman wisely 
retains in a recent pamphlet on the subject. 
It is perhaps too late in the day to find 
fault with ‘‘ budgetary legislation” and 
“juristic person.” Asa rule, the language 
of our author is adequate to his thoughts ; 
and the thoughts are always worth following 
—nowhere more so than in the books on 
taxation. 

In regard to these particular financial 
questions which have lately come within the 
range of practical politics, Prof. Bastable has 
been cautious in drawing conclusions. He 
is favourable on the whole to the taxation 
of ground rents (p. 362); he sums up 
against a progressive income tax (pp. 284- 
292), against infringement of the Sinking 
Fund (pp. 618, 622), and against increase 





of the death-duties (p. 525); he leans to 
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bimetallism (p. 624). He shows perhaps 
less than his usual wisdom in desiring the 
restoration of duties on sugar (pp. 479, 497, 
594. 
Fite fifth book (on the relation of expen- 
diture and receipts) discusses public debts, 
and gives not only a survey of English 
national and local debt, but also a com- 
arison with the debts of France, Italy, 
Gonnané, and the United States. Some 
account might be desired (in a new edition) 
of the situation of Russia, Austria, Holland, 
and the remaining states of the continent, in 
this particular ; and, throughout the volume, 
India might be thought to get less than her 
due share of attention. French finance is 
treated very fully. 

The sixth and last book (on Financial 
Administration and Control) is practically 
an account of the English Budget and the 
French in close comparison. This part of 
the work contains some skilful applications 
of recent economical theory. For example, 
in speaking of the justification of debts, our 
author writes : 


‘* The productiveness of every separate tax has 
its limits, and so has that of the tax system 
taken as a whole. Each additional charge 
implies a more than proportional sacrifice by 
the contributors, and greater difficulty in getting 
in revenue on the part of the state. The exist- 
ence of a law of ‘ diminishing returns’ in public 
receipts is a valid ground for the employment 
of loans, when, all things considered, they will 
be less onerous than further taxation ”’ (p. 593). 
Another good example is the following on 
a kindred subject : 
‘If we hesitate to redeem debt on account of 
the badness of the necessary taxes, we must 
remember that we are thereby retaining worse 
taxes in the future than would otherwise be 
required. For let us suppose the several forms 
of contribution to be arranged in the order of 
their eligibility as follows: A, B, C, D, E, F. 
Then the surrender of F —the worst tax—in 
= to paying off debt means the pro- 
ongation of E, which ex hypothesi is worse than 
D, since with the disappearance of the debt the 
taxes appropriated to its service would also 
disappear ” (p. 615). 
The following seems more vulnerable: 
‘** Limited as the gains of employers are by 
the competition of inferior rivals, the effect 
of a tax in driving out the weakest of those 
would help to shift a part at least of the 
weight from the survivors” (p. 348). But 
the meaning is that, as the competition has 
been lessened, prices can be raised, and the 
consumers will thus help to pay the tax. 

Enough has been said to show that this 
book is a valuable addition to the literature 
of finance. Its usefulness would be in- 
creased by an index, the absence of which 
in a volume of this size and character is 
more than usually discreditable. 

James Bonar. 








“Tne Muses Liprary.”—TZhe Poems of 


Andrew Marvell. Satires of Andrew 
Marvell, Edited by G. A. Aitken. In 
2 vols. (Lawrence & Bullen.) 


Tux calling of the publisher, no longer 
merely a trade, begins to take place among 
the fine arts. Truly this is a thing to be 
thankful for, more than we are aware. The 
present book illustrates the blessings thereof. 








THE ACADEMY. 
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For the better part of the century Marvell 
was attainable only in the imperfect editions 
of incapable and ignorant men. So that 
he was represented to the ordinary reader 
by selections ; and in especial by two ill- 
understood stanzas of the Horatian Ode, 
wherein is set forth the theatrical bearing 
of Charles I., ‘‘ the royal actor,” upon his 
day of execution. About twenty years ago 
Marvell was edited—badly—by Dr. Grosart. 
Who, indeed, has escaped being edited— 
badly—by Dr. Grosart? And Dr. Grosart’s 
edition is moreover a limited issue, a thing 
dear to the bibliophile, and unspeakably 
hateful to the lover of literature. But now 
at last come Messrs. Lawrence & Bullen, and 

ive us a charming book in two volumes, 
felicately bound, beautifully printed on 
good paper, and at least adequately 
edited. For the historical side of his work, 
which must have meant considerable labour, 
and for the brief but perfectly sufficient bio- 
graphy, Mr. Aitken deserves great credit. 
His critical notes are not quite so happy, 
and at times he seems to have fallen into 
error by blindly borrowing from Dr. Grosart. 
And one would have been glad of some more 
elaborate attempt to appreciate the place of 
Marvell in English literature. That is a 
task which an editor has never a right to 
shirk; and in the present case it was more 
than usually necessary, for I cannot but 
think that these volumes will come as a 
discovery to many who did not quite know 
the greatness of this half-forgotten poet. 

Marvell holds a unique place in the seven- 
teenth century. He stands at the parting 
of the ways, between the extravagancies of 
the lyrical Jacobeans on the one hand, and 
the new formalism initiated by Waller on 
the other. He is not unaffected by either 
influence. The modish handling of the 
decasyllable couplet is very marked here 
and there. You have it, for instance, in the 
poem on Blake : 


‘* Bold Stayner leads ; this tleet’s designed by fate 
To give him laurel, as the last did plate.”’ 


And elsewhere, of course, he has conceits 
which cry aloud in their flagrancy. But his 
real affinities are with a greater than 
Waller or Suckling. Milton in those days 
“was like a star, and dwelt apart” ; but of 
all who ‘‘ called him friend,” Marvell is the 
one who can claim the most of spiritual 
kinship. The very circumstances of their 
lives are curiously similar. Each left poetry 
for statecraft and polemic: for Milton the 
flowering time came late; for Marvell, 
never. And their poetic temper is one: it 
is the music of Puritanism,—the Puritanism 
of Spenser and Sidney, not uncultivated, not 
ungracious, not unsensuous even, but always 
with the same dominant note in it, of moral 
strength and moral purity. Marvell is a 
Puritan ; but his spirit has not entered the 
prison-house, nor had the key turned on it 
there. He is a poet still, such as there 
have been few in any age. The lyric gift 
of Herrick he has not, nor Donne’s incom- 
—— subtlety and intensity of emotion ; 

ut for imaginative power, for decent 
melody, for that self-restraint of phrase 
which is the fair half of art, he must 
certainly hold high rank among his fellows. 
The clear sign of this self-restraint is his 





mastery over the octosyllable couplet, a 
metre which in less skilful hands so readily 
becomes diffuse and wearisome. 

Marvell writes love poems, but he is not 
essentially a love poet. He sings beauti- 
fully to Juliana and Chlora, but they them- 
selves are only accidents in his song. His 
real passion—a most uncommon one in the 
seventeenth century—is for nature, exactly 
as we moderns mean nature, the great 
spiritual influence which deepens and widens 
life for us. How should the intoxication of 
meadow, and woodland, and garden, be 
better expressed than in these two lines— 


** Stumbling on melons, as I pass, 
Insnared with flowers, I fall on grass.”’ 


unless indeed it be here— 


**T am the mower Damon, known 
Through all the meadows I have mown, 
On me the morn her dew distils 
Before her darling daffodils ; 

And if at noon my toil me heat, 

The sun himself licks off my sweat ; 
While, going home, the evening sweet 
In cowslip water bathes my feet.’’ 


These mower-idylls, never found in the 
anthologies, are among the most character. 
istic of Marvell’s shorter poems. I cannot 
forbear to quote two stanzas from “ The 
Mower to the Glowworms ” : 
** Ye living lamps, by whose dear light 
The nightingale doth sit so late, 
And studying all the summer night, 
Her matchless songs doth meditate. 
Ye country comets, that portend 
Nor war, nor prince’s funeral, 
Shining unto no higher end 
Than to presage the grass’s fall.’’ 
Observe how Marvell makes of the nightin- 
gale a conscious artist, a winged diva. Else- 
where he speaks of her as sitting among the 
** squatted thorns,” in order ‘‘to sing the 
trials of her voice.” 

I must needs see in Marvell something 
of anature-philosophy strangely anticipative 
of George Meredith. For the one, as for 
the other, completo absorption in nature, 
the unreserved abandonment of self to the 
skyey influences, is the really true and 
sanative wisdom. Marvell describes his 
soul, freed of the body’s vesture, perched 
like a bird upon the garden boughs— 

** Annihilating all that’s made 
To a green thought in a green shade.” 
The same idea is to be found in the lines 
“Upon Appleton House,” a poem which 
will repay careful study from all who wish 
to get at the secret of Marvell’s genius. It 
shows him at his best—and at his worst, in 
the protracted conceit, whereby a garden, its 
flowers and its bees, are likened to a fort 
with a garrison. And here I am minded to 
enter a plea against the indiscriminate con- 
demnation of conceits in poetry. After all, 
a conceit is only an analogy, a comparison, 
a revealing of likeness in things dissimilar, 
and therefore of the very essence of poetic 
imagination. Often it illumines, and where 
it fails it is not because it is a conceit, but 
because it is a bad conceit; because the 
thing compared is not beautiful in itself, or 
because the comparison is not flashed upon 
you, but worked out with such tedious 
elaboration as to be “ merely fantastical.” 
Many of Marvell’s conceits are, in eflect, 
bad ; the well-known poem, “ On a Drop of 
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Dew,” redeemed though it is by the last 
line and a half, affords a terrible example. 
But others are shining successes. Here is 
one, set in a haunting melody, as of 
Browning : 
‘* Gentler times for love are meant : 
Who for parting pleasures strain, 
Gather roses in the rain, 
Wet themselves and spoil their scent.’’ 
Next to green fields, Marvell is perhaps 

happiest in treating of death. His is the 
mixed mode of the Christian scholar, not all 
unpaganised, a lover of heaven, but a lover 
of the earthly life too. There is the epitaph 
on a nameless lady, with its splendid close : 


‘© Modest as morn, as mid-day bright, 


; 
” 
. 


’T was more significant. She’s de 


There is the outburst on the death of the 
poet’s hero, the great Protector : 

‘QO human glory vain! O Death! O wings! 

O worthless world! 0 transitory things !”’ 
And to crown all, there are these lines, 
which remind me, for their felicities, their 
quaintness, and the organ-note in them, of 
the Hydriotaphia : 

** But at my back I always hear 

Time’s winged chariot hurrying near. 
And yonder all before us lie 

Deserts of vast eternity. 

Thy beauty shall no more be found, 
Nor, in thy marble vault, shall sound 
My echoing song; then worms shall try 
Thy long-preserved virginity, 

And your quaint honour turn to dust, 
And into ashes all my lust : 

The grave’s a fine and private place, 
But none, I think, do there embrace.’’ 

I have left myself no room to speak of 
the Satires. They are not a subject to dwell 
upon with pleasure. One sees that they 
were inevitable, that a man of Marvell’s 
strenuous moral fibre, in all the corruption 
of the Restoration court, could not but 
break forth into savage invective ; yet one 
regrets them, as one regrets the Defensio 
and ikonoklastes. It may, however, be 
well to remind anyone, who is tempted by 
the beauty of Messrs. Lawrence and Bullen’s 
book to buy it for a love-gift to his mistress, 
that the first volume, containing the Poems, 
is alone suitable to his purpose. 

Epmunp K. Cuampers. 








IRISH SAINTS IN ITALY. 


Sic Months in the Apennines. By Margaret 
Stokes. (Bell.) 


Tue authoress, who is well known as an 
antiquary on the other side of St. George’s 
Channel, has given us here a series of 
studies on the Irish saints, who, from the 
sixth century onwards, were busy in found- 
ing houses of religion in Central and South- 
ern Europe. The present volume-—which, 
we understand, is only an instalment — is 
confined to those confessors who, though 
they laboured in more than one country, are 
chiefly remembered for what they did with- 
in the shadow of the Apennines. Thither 
Miss Stokes has gone in search of the 
teliquiae of her countrymen, examining 
eir tombs, visiting their monasteries, and 
"—s their hermitages and caves. 


includes the great Columban and Finnian, 
who “ flourished ” in the era of Gregory 
(590-604), when the world recognised as its 
lord the one Caesar at Byzantium, and goes 
down to Dungal and Donatus, Andrew and 
Brigid, subjects of the third and fourth 
generation of Carlovingian emperors. A 
life of each saint precedes the account of 
the author’s personal investigations, and 
makes us feel that these holy personages 
have been very fortunate in securing so 
laborious and sympathetic a biographer. 
She seeks, however, to do more than 
revive these memories of Irish devotion. 
Her more important object is to find a 
clue to the origin cf Irish art. The problem 
is as yet hardly worked out in detail, but on 
some points, at any rate, the ground has 
been cleared for future investigation. It 
had been supposed, for instance, that 
because the patterns of the interlacing 
designs, the stone basket and knot work, 
found in such places as Columban’s crypt at 
Bobbio and Finnian’s Church at Pisa, re- 
semble those carved on the high crosses of 
Ireland, therefore the style must have been 
an Irish importation into Italy. Miss 
|Stokes points out that the opposite 
inference is the right one. In Italy, stone 
carving identical in character with the so- 
called Irish work at Bobbio and Lucca 
|is found in many places when it could not 
_by any chance have been executed by an 
Irish hand, and it is some centuries earlier 
in date than the earliest work of the kind in 
Ireland. The stonework in question is 
readily identifiable, for it resembles Byzan- 
tine sculpture almost as closely as the 
architecture of San Vitale resembles that of 
St. Sophia. The only Italian art of the 
sixth century was in fact a paraphrase of 
the decadent Greek art on the Bosphorus, 
and this art, when it travelled to Ireland, 
was a copy of that paraphrase. It is 
true that in Ireland, subsequent to the 
seventh century, modifications of these 
Byzantine designs occur, which are, no 
doubt, distinctively Celtic. And this, too, is 
natural ; for the Irish were in possession of 
models derived from their own prehistoric 
school of ornament, which dealt specially in 
spirals and trumpet patterns and the like, 





and which could hardly fail to suggest new 
possibilities of combination. But it is 
significant that the distinctively Irish 


varieties are not found on the tombs of 
Irish saints in Italy. It is clear, in short, 
that Irish art was not indigenous, but part 
of the Christian civilisation which came to 
Ireland from Italy and the East; and when 
in the ninth and tenth centuries it began 
to appear on the continent as an importation 
from Ireland, it was only a return wave 
moving to the land whence it had originally 
come, and where it had fallen into disuse. 
So also with regard to the customs of these 
early Christians, Miss Stokes asks :— 

‘Did the cave-dwellers and hermits on our 
Northern shores get their traditions of anchorite 
life direct from the Laura of Egypt or the 
deserts of Arabia and Syria, or can we find 
traces of similar customs all along the line from 
the Mediterranean, through Western Europe, to 
the island of Skellig-Michael off the coast of 
Kerry’ Or if we do find traces of such 
hermitages on the sea-cliffs and mountain-tops 





er — list of saints is an imposing 
one, and covers a considerable period, for it 








in Italy and Gaul, were they never tenanted 


save by these Irish fakirs, wanderers who 
brought their strange customs into Europe 
from the sixth to the twelfth century ?” 


The answer to these questions is plain 
— to one who has seen the Rupe Cavo 
and the other caves of the anchorites on the 
mountains between Lucca and Pisa, they 
were just as remote from the haunts of 
men as are now the hermitages on the 
mountain-tops of Ireland or on the Islands 
of the Atlantic coast, and they were in use 
in Italy from the first and second centuries 
of the Christian era. 

It is, of course, difficult to explain the 
extraordinary numbers of Irish saints who, 
in the dark age that followed the barbarian 
irruption into the Empire, visited France 
and Italy. The closing of Great Britain by 
the English Conquest may have determined 
the course which they had to steer, but 
affords no clue to the motive which led 
these first pious wanderers from their native 
land. They are somewhat loosely spoken of 
as missionaries; but Columban and his 
imitators were, as Dean Milman long ago 
pointed out, certainly not actuated by 
proselytising zeal. Later, no doubt, the 
conversion of the heathen grew to be some- 
thing like a passion ; but it may be doubted 
whether it animated any “ pious wanderer ”’ 
before Boniface, and the apostle of Germany 
comes on the scene in a.p. 716 or there- 
abouts, which is quite a century later than 
Columban. Miss Stokes’s explanation is 
that they set forth originally as pilgrims, 
either to the Holy Land or to the tombs of 
the martyrs and apostles in Rome. Cross- 
ing the Continent on foot, they fell in 
with mountaineers and dwellers in the 
wilderness or in the forest, who either 
had never heard the name of Christ, 
or had relapsed into heathenism. Then 
the pilgrims, their pilgrimage ended, 
bethought them of the heathen they had 
seen, and returned to effect their con- 
version. ‘‘Thus,” as she puts it, ‘the 
missionary system of the Celtic Church was 
a development of the pilgrimage customs 
of the early Christians.” The history of 
Columban shows conclusively that he, at 
any rate, was no missionary. Starting from 
Bangor in the County Down, after various 
adventures, he settles down in Austrasia, 
where he finds favour with the sovereign. 
In the mountains of the Vosges he is allowed 
to found a religious house, and, subsequently, 
amid the ruins of Luxorium rises the 
monastery of Luxeuil. There are pagans 
in the vicinity and the crown of martyrdom 
across the Rhine. But Columban remains 
in the neighbourhood of the Christian court 
of the Burgundian Thierri and Brunehaut. 
He rebukes their vices, it is true, but his 
general tone is that of one demanding to be 
left alone. Later, he comes across some 
heathens on the frontier, and they are con- 
verted ; but it is, so to speak, an accident. 
Miss Stokes, following his latest biographers, 
makes Columban visit Italy twice, although 
the contemporary chronicler, Jonas, is silent 
as to this second journey ; but on no occasion, 
though he spends some time in denounc- 
ing heresy, does he show the least interest 
in the evangelisation of the heathen. 
So, after his expulsion from the Bur- 





gundian kingdom, and a most circuitous 
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wandering, in which he crosses Western 
Neustria (prematurely described as Nor- 
mandy), when the saint finds himself on the 
shores of Ziirich, surrounded by a heathen 
population, he leaves this promising field 
for another : he passes on into Italy, visits 
Rome, and founds, or perhaps only revisits, 
the monastery with which his name is 
associated. 

The chapter on that famous place of 
religion, Bobio, as Miss Stokes, adopting 
the old and still phonetic spelling, prefers 
to write it, is one of the pleasantest in the 
book. It is surprising that it is not oftener 
visited ; for, notwithstanding that it has 
been more or less ransacked ever since the 
sixteenth century, it still contains many 
curious historical relics. Here is the 
mazer or wooden porringer of Columban, 
which had the convenient faculty of bring- 
ing back water to a dried-up well, and the 
saint’s little Irish bell, and the horn-handled 
knife which communicated virtus to what it 
cut. In this connexion Miss Stokes restores 
the text of the Bobbio MS. at Turin, which 
baffled the acumen of the Bishop of Salis- 
bury. The knife is referred to as “ cultellus 
= patris populo preciditur die ascensionis 

omini in monticulo qui dicitur crux vera.” 
This Dr. Wordsworth amended by altering 
populo into populus, and translating as “the 
knife with which the poplar of the father is 
trimmed on ascension day on the Mount 
which is called the true cross,” asking if it 
refers to a tree planted by the saint or one 
under which he sat. But why should 
Columban cut, or rather ‘‘ top” his poplar 
on a particularly holy day in a place 
evidently of some sanctity? There is 
certainly a slip in the MS., but one which 
no less certainly can be put right by the 
substitution of panis for patris, as suggested 
by Prof. Mahaffy. This makes the passage 
read, ‘‘the knife with which the bread is 
cut for the people on the day of the Lord’s 
ascension,” referring to a practice continued 
doubtless long after Columban’s death, and 
which explains the permanence of the tradi- 
tion of the miraculous knife, and probably 
accounts for its actual survival. 

Reeratp Hveues. 








**Rurers or Inpra.”—Ranjit Singh. By Sir 
Lepel Griflin. (Oxford: Clarendon Press.) 


Ler it be admitted, once for all, that this 
little book is likely to tax the resources 
of the most experienced critic. The 
matter is confusedly arranged, as if a collec- 
tion of official reports tied up under one 
common docket. ‘There is a chapter on the 
Sikhs, and another on the Sikh Theocracy, 
a third on the state of the Panjab at the 
time of the hero’s birth. Not until p. 88 do 
we get to “The Maharaja”; and this 
chapter begins abruptly with a description 
of Ranjit’s personal appearance at some 
unspecified period of his career, and is 
followed by an account of his court (chap. 
vi.), his army and administration (vii.), 
passing on to his early conquests (viii.), 
then diverging into an account of the rela- 
tions of the government of British India 
with the territory south of the river Sutlej 
(ix.). Later conquests— mostly at the 


of chap. x., with which the work suddenly 
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ends. Full of talent and boldness as it is, 
one can regard it neither as regular history 
nor as pure biography; and thus it may 
easily fail to attract the attention of that 
somewhat otiose being, the general reader, 
which would be his loss and a thousand 
ities ; for—besides its manly originality— 
it contains in a small compass an immense 
quantity of most important information. 
How many of us, for example, could tell 
what was the relation of Maharaja Dulip 
Singh to the old “Lion of the Punjab” ; 
what is the exact meaning of the word 
“Sikh” as denoting a peculiar people; 
what are the numbers of that people, and 
whether the Sikhs form a majority of the 
population in the Punjab and are increasing 
in strength and distinctness or tending to 
merge in the general bulk of the Hindus. 
These things are all to be learned from the 
book before us; and from it we may also 
learn how Kashmir and the Peshawar 
Valley became part of the Punjab, and 
what are the feelings and attitude of the 
various classes of the province towards the 
British Government. 

Dulip (or, as Sir Lepel, following the 
multitude, reads, ‘‘ Diulip”) was not the 
son of Ranjit Singh, as we are assured ; 
nay, could not possibly have been. His 
mother was a dancing girl in the Maharaja’s 
service, his putative father an enterprising 
waterman named Gulu. Further, the word 
‘‘ Sikh”? means disciple, and has no ethnic 
significance ; the Sikhs are not increasing, 
either in number or in polemical obstinacy. 
From the reports of the recent census it 
seems that Amritsir, the sacred capital, is 
the only city of India whose population 
shows a large decrease since 1881. While 
the general population of India has in- 
creased ten per cent. during the last 
decennial period, the total Sikh community 
throughout India has only increased threo 
per cent., and is under two millions—-the 
more ’s the pity. 

As for the origin of the Sikhs, Sir Lepel 
regards them as mainly, but not wholly, of 
Jat extraction ; and the Jats he holds to be 
a sort of autochthonous Rajputs, coming 
from the more central parts of India. In 
some of these views he is opposed to the 
veteran archaeologist, General Sir A. 
Cunningham, in whose official reports (Part 
iv., p. 19) will be found arguments in 
favour of this race being regarded as a 
somewhat late wave of northern immigra- 
tion. And it is also asserted by some 
authorities that the first Indian settlements 
of the Jats were in the valley of the Indus ; 
Tamerlane met with them in Bhatiana, and 
they have never—in any considerable 
numbers—been settled much to the east 
of Agra and Bhurtpore. But these are 
high points to be settled by the experts. 

In the meantime our author’s long and 
practical experience may, in any case, be 
safely trusted to pilot the inquirer through 
the intricate relations of the Sikhs amon 
themselves. He traces the origin al 
exploits of the different ms/s, or confedera- 
tions, and of their families; and he gives 
vivid pictures of the characters and careers of 
the warriors and statesmen by whom Ranjit 





but transitory sway. How after his death, 
in 1839, that power crumbled is also briefly 
shown. ‘When Ranjit Singh and his 
wisdom [or ‘widow’ as an up-country 
paper misprinted Dalhousie’s proclamation | 
no longer guided the conduct of the State,” 
the chiefs intrigued for the succession and 
the administration, while committees of 
the soldiers were formed to express the 
grievances of the army, and to foment the 
ambition of brave but unintelligent men. 
At last, by a combination of evil influences, 
the troops were dashed and broken against 
the rock of British discipline ; and in that 
unpromising manner a foundation was com- 
menced for that new rule in the Punjab 
which is so full of good augury for the 
future of the empire. Our author well 
advises that use should be constantly made 
of this precious war material, which he 
justly regards as one of the most valuable 
kind. The Sikhs fought us twice, boldly 
and on almost even terms; they helped 
greatly in the suppression of the mutiny 
and rebellion in Hindustan; and they are 
still ready to send their thousands against 
any possible new enemy. 

It is a pity, however, that Sir Lepel, 
when dwelling so much upon the hatred of 
the Sikhs for the followers of the Prophet, 
should have omitted to notice how eclectic 
a faith Sikhism is, and how largely its 
inception was indebted to the inspiration of 
Islam. Judging from their names, Kabir 
and Shaikh Farid—whose mystical couplets 
are said to be the most effective parts of 
the Sikh Scriptures—must both have been 
Muhammadans; andalongarticlein this sense 
will be found under the head ‘‘ Sikhism” in 
Hughes’s Dictionary of Islam. 

Discussions on such topics might perhaps 
be thought uncalled for in a biography of 
Ranjit. But when the writer judged it 
necessary to extend his view over the origin 
of the ‘‘Theocracy,” it might have been 
expected that all salient points would have 
come under notice. Smaller omissions and 
errors might also be pointed out. “But it 
would not be right to conclude without 
hearty and ungrudging acknowledgment of 
a book which, if sometimes careless, is full 
of instruction and a most valuable contribu- 
tion to Indian history. 

The transliteration should be revised in 
reproducing the work. The fatal aspirate 
of Anglo-Indians has been noticed in the 
name “ Dulip”; it will also be observed in 
the word mut (salvation), which is printed 
‘““mukAt,” at the very same time that it is— 
quite correctly—assigned as the etymological 
origin of the name of the place where the 
battle of Muktsar was fought: as it could 
not have been if the / were an aspira 
letter. 

H. G. Keevz. 








A HISTORY OF COSTUME IN BOHEMLA. 
Dejiny Kroje v Zemich Ceskijch od dob nejstar- 
sich az do vilky husitské, Sepsal Dr. Cenek 
Zibrt. (Prague.) 
Tux subject of this book will be a novelty 


to most of our readers ; but we can promis? 
them abundance of curious information 
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Bohemian. Unfortunately to many, owing 
to the little knowledge of the Slavonic lan- 

among us, the interesting labours 
of Dr. Zibrt must remain unknown. 

We are struck with the great number 
of authorities on the subject of costume, 
which our author has consulted. No 

rominent work has been neglected, and 
the mere list extends over several pages, 
some English books appearing among the 
number. There are about 235 illustrations 
which have a — value as copies from 
monuments or illuminated MSS. How rich 
Bohemia is in such works could easily be 
learned from those which were shown at the 
Exhibition last year. How clearly it could 
be ascertained that the Bohemian language 
had occupied a proud position in old times, 
to which it has only been restored by 
patriots in the present century. Thus 
Dr. Zibrt gives several illustrations from 
the fine MSS. of some of the writings 
of the scholastic divine Thomas Stitny, now 
preserved in the library of the University 
of Prague. These have always struck us 
as very characteristic. The discussions on 
the derivation of the names of the various 
articles of clothing are curious. Many of 
them are traced from mediaeval Latin. 
Thus the Bohemian fosi/e, a shirt, comes 
from Latin casula; kaliholy, boots, from 
caligae. The strange thing is that many 
Slavonic words got into Western vocabu- 
laries. Thus, a coarse woollen cloak was 
called in mediaeval Latin sclavinia, and 
became in French esclavine ; and the Slavonic 
sukne was spread, as Dr. Zibrt shows, 
through Western Europe. In the Roman 
dela Rese we have 
** Nul robe n’est si bele, 
Que sosquanie a demoisele.”’ 

Littré gives the word souguenille, which he 

quotes in a Greek form, covxavia, but 
declares the origin to be unknown. Our 
author also tells us something of the peaked 
shoes, or ‘‘ cracowes,” as they were called, 
which were worn in England in the time of 
Wycliffe. Of course a great number of the 
Magyar words for articles of dress are of 
Slavonic origin, as is the case with so much 
of their vocabulary relating to objects of 
culture. 

Dr. Zibrt begins from the earliest times, 
but first approaches historical ground in the 
tenth century. He describes the dress of 
the Bohemians from the record of the 
Arabian writer, Al Bekri, who travelled in 
Bohemia about 965, and speaks of Prague 
as being the most important Slavonic trad- 
ing place. The elaborate head-dresses of 
the time are illustrated from the Vsehrad 
Codex and from ancient monuments (p. 56). 
The peasants, to judge from the picture on 
p. 58, wore hoods; they were probably clad 
in leather, as they were at the same time in 
England. ‘The upper classes wore cloth 
tunics, and on their legs and feet they had 
nohavice, which are also illustrated from the 
Vysehrad Codex. Feminine dress naturally 
occupies a large part of the volume. The 
Women’s robes are handsomely embroidered ; 

eir shoes resemble those worn by men. 
*a8 earrings anciently in use are illustrated 
\P- 98) from actual specimens found in tombs. 

ere is also a picture (p. 101) from the 


servant bringing two golden earrings to 
Rebecca. Brooches and rings are illustrated 
by specimens which have been preserved. 
The next division of the book deals 
with the dress of the soldiers, especially 
their armour. This is seen on the seal of St. 
Wenceslaus (p. 112) and on coins, admirably 
figured (p. 116) ; from Bohemian pennies of 
the twelfth century. We can form a good 
idea of the array of the Bohemian knight of 
that period. A special section is given to 
the dress of the kings. 

The second book opens with a discussion 
of the influence of knighthood upon the 
Bohemians. On p. 140 is the seal of the 
unfortunate Premysl Otakar II., who was 
destined to fall in battle with Rudolph of 
Habsburg. His horse has very gorgeous 
trappings ; we see corresponding figures in 
illuminated French MSS. Gorgeous, also, 
is the seal (p. 168) of King John of Luxem- 
burg, who is familiar to us as the blind hero 
of the battle of Crecy. He somewhat re- 
sembles the figure of Robert Bruce on one 
of his seals. ‘I'wo very strange helmets are 
figured on p.170. The warrior’s shield was 
naturally an important part of his equip- 
ment, and many illustrations are given to 
show the elaborate horse-trappings. 

The third book deals with dress in Bohemia 
in the second half of the thirteenth cen- 
tury till the arrival of Charles, the son of 
John, and his wife Blanche. The first 
chapter tells us of the favourite colours 
in dress; that worn as mourning was white 
(p. 210). The countries from which the raw 
materials came are enumerated; Flanders 
and Italy naturally had a pre-eminence. 
Pages 221-226 contain a list of words ap- 
plied to peculiar kinds of cloth and other 
materials, the derivations of which Dr. 
Zibrt traces. Here Flanders is very con- 
spicuous; thus we have pannos de Bruzlé 
(Brussels), pannos de Gent, pannos de Ypra 
(Ypres), whence our “ diaper,” duo stamina 
de Louven. To these may be added Mechelen, 
called by us Malines; Poperinghe, a name 
which, as our readers will remember, occurs 
in Chaucer’s ‘“‘ Rime of Sir Thopas” ; and, 
lastly, unum pannum de Dorn (Flemish 
Doornik, our Tournay), a word which we 
believe survives among us only in 
‘‘ dornicks,” a coarse kind of gloves. The 
form dornex will be found in Halliwell. 
The word for “silk” in Bohemian, hedvab, 
Polish jedwab, is very difficult to explain. 
Miklosich was inclined to think it of 
German origin. In this period the head- 
dresses of the men, as figured on p. 232, 
have become more varied. The picture of 
a man with a girdle (p. 251), from the 
Kunhutin Passional, is very quaint. The 
Jews also had their peculiar dress, and wore, 
as quoted from a document on p. 255, cornutum 
pileum. 

The fourth book describes Bohemian 
dress from the time of Charles IV. to the 
Hussite War. Our author is as copious as 
ever in the passages which he brings to 
bear on the illustration of the subject, and 
naturally gives quotations from that strange 
old Bohemian writer, Smil Flaska, of 
Pardubice (p. 280). Many of the plates in 
this part of the work are truly excellent. 
The MSS. of Stitny, as usual, furnish some. 





Velislavoy Bible representing Abraham’s | 





Curious is that representing the publication 


of the Golden Bull preserved in the Hof- 
bibliothek at Vienna (p. 311), which is used 
to illustrate the kabates or short jackot then 
in use. On page 341 we have a picture of 
the girdle (pas) worn by Eliska, the wife of 
Charles IV., so dear to the memory of 
Bohemians. This is now preserved in the 
museum of Koniggratz. It has on it 
an inscription in Chekh. Many curious 
passages are collected from old Bohemian 
chroniclers to illustrate the dress of the 
lower orders of society, who are not often 
represented in the MSS. which were 
illuminated, we must remember, for knights 
and their aristocratic retinues. A special 
chapter, copiously illustrated, is devoted 
to the dresses of the Bohemian kings and 
queens at their coronation. 

Lastly, the fifth book describes the eccle- 
siastical dress till the beginning of the 
fifteenth century. The whole work ends 
with a copious index. 

Unquestionably Dr. Zibrt has collected a 
mass Of curious information upon the sub- 
ject about which he writes, and the reader 
is helped to follow his remarks by the ex- 
cellent illustrations. Many of his descrip- 
tions of course apply equally to other 
countries of Europe; and this strikes us 
especially as the case when we are dealing 
with the Luxemburg kings, for at that 
time Prague was one of the most important 
centres of European knighthood. In this 
and his other books Dr. Zibrt has shown 
himself fully possessed of the antiquarian 
spirit. We hope that the second part of 
his valuable work will soon appear. 

W. BR. Morritu,. 








NEW NOVELS 
The Heritage of the Kurts. By Bjérnstjerne 
Bjirnson. (Heinemann.) 
For His Sake. By Mrs. Alexander. 
vols. (White.) 

The General’s Daughter. By the author of 
‘‘A Russian Priest.” (Fisher Unwin.) 
A Highland Chronicle, By 8. Bayard Dod. 

(Hutchinson. ) 

In the Tilt-yard of Life. 
(Ward & Downey.) 
True to the Prince. A Tale of the Sixteenth 

Century. By Gertrude Bell. (Digby, 


Long & Co.) 
By Ella Fordyce. 


In 3 


By Henry Newill, 


Had I But Known, 
(Sonnenschein. ) 


Eleanor’s Discipline. By Janet Brown. 
(Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier.) 


Mr. Hervemann has added to his Iinter- 
national Library Bjirnson’s novel Det flager 
t Byen og paa Havnen (‘ Flags are — in 
Town and Harbour”) which is presented to 
English readers under the much more 
accurately descriptive title, Zhe Heritage of 
the Kurts. The book “naturally divides 
itself”’—as preachers used to say of their 
texts—into two parts, the stormy chronicle 
of the wild Kurts through four generations, 
and the story of the great scheme of Tomas 
Kurt (otherwise Rendalen) to divert for his 
little world the current of heredity, and 
stem the force of the evil traditions of 





thought and action which have left him 
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with such a terrible inheritance of tendency 
and environment. The first part has an 
unintermittent imaginative intensity, a 
Rembrandt-like breadth of literary chiaro- 
scuro, and a vigorous realism of that relent- 
less kind which of late has exercised such a 
fascination over both writers and readers; 
and it leaves the impression of immense 
creative energy revelling in its own 
activity. In the remainder of the book 
this creative energy is put into harness 
and made to drag a heavy chariot, or 
rather a prosaic cart, filled with theories— 
theories of education, of heredity, and 
sexual morals, the result being that its 
paces are subdued to 2 spiritless amble 
which is unspeakably depressing. Imagina- 
tion, in fact, ceases to be itself, for the con- 
dition of its life is a condition of free, 
instructive action: it becomes mere con- 
struction—the building up of character 
and incident, with a view to certain contro- 
versial ends. With regard to the matter of 
didacticism in fiction, it is specially needful 
that we should clear our minds from cant. 
There is a sense in which fiction must be 
didactic, because life itself (of which it is 
an eclectic presentment) is didactic to any 
man who sees it steadily and sees it whole. 
But the teaching, ethical or otherwise, of 
life is suggested, not formulated; it is a 
thing of principles, not of theories, and 
therefore a rendering of life which commits 
it to a theory, even to a demonstrably true 
theory, must needs be distorted, untrue, 
inartistic. Now, life in the latter half of 
Bjérnson’s book—the half for the sake of 
which the book exists—is thus committed 
to theory, and the consequence is that it is 
arid, doctrinaire, unimaginative. It lacks 
the fine unexpectedness of growth: it has in 
the main the rigidity of manufacture. In 
the Kurts of Tomas’s ancestry there is a 
rich warmth of baleful vitality ; we feel the 
palpitation of their wild hearts; and their 
story may be fitly described as a Norse 
Wuthering Heights. Had the writer con- 
tinued to work the imaginative vein struck 
in the opening chapter, Zhe Heritage of the 
Kurts would have been a romance of sombre 
power; as it stands, it is ineffective, with 
that kind of ineffectiveness which must be 
found wherever creation is dominated by 
polemics. 


Anthony Trollope would probably have 
made a readable novel even out of the very 
thin story told in For His Sake; but, then, 
Anthony Trollope could do various things 
which may not, with wisdom, be attempted 
by novelists in general or even by . 
Alexander in particular. Sybil Carew 
seems to have been a fascinating young 
lady, only, unfortunately, she bears so 
strong a resemblance to a _ thousand 
other fascinating young ladies of fiction 
that she inspires a very tepid interest. 
We are not greatly moved even by 
her embarrassment on finding herself 
in love with one man a few months 
after she has fervidly engaged herself to 
another. We are pretty sure that Sybil 


will not break her vow to the impecunious 
Dick, because in a novel no real heroine 
ever jilts a man who is poor, even when she 
has transferred her affections to somebody 


true love must finally run smooth, and that , 
therefore Dick is destined to a premature 
decease, that room may be made for the 
high-minded supplanter, Brian Rashleigh. 
It is not a story which it can have been 
very easy to spread over three volumes, and 
even Mrs. Alexander’s skill in the dextrous 
use of padding does not suffice to save the 
book from something like dulness. 


The Generals Daughter is a grim and 
gloomy study of a strong, unbalanced 
character, seen first in dull repose and after- 
wards in the feverish energy roused by 
sudden subjection to an overmastering 
and, finally, disintegrating moral stimulus. 
The woman who gives a title to the book 
enters into it only as a shadowy influence, 
for she has died before the action begins ; 
and yet the story, like the play of ‘‘ Julius 
Caesar,” is wellnamed. Claudia Antonovna, 
through the manuscript autobiography 
which she has left behind her, dominates 
the storm-tossed life of Maria Vladimirovna, 
who has succeeded her in the little Russian 
village schoolhouse, and is the true heroine 
of the book, living again a vicarious second 
life of struggling foiled aspiration in the 
body and spirit of the girl who has found a 
mist of possible salvation in the story of a 
victory that may be hers. The General's 
Daughter is a spiritual tragedy, the motive 
of which is the discovery by Maria Vladimi- 
rovna that she lacks the strength to realise 
the ideal which in the hour of suddenly 
awakened moral enthusiasm she has made | 
her own, and that the energy of life is | 
exhausted while the goal is still hopelessly | 
ahead. It is a depressing book, because it | 
is the story of a moral failure; it is a pessi- 
mistic book, because the failure is repre- 
sented as inevitable—the struggle of an 
aspiring soul against moral barriers as 
insurmountable as the barriers of physical 
law; but it is a strong book, with that im- 

ressive kind of strength that is displayed 
* a close imaginative grip of certain 
central facts of human experience. 


Two or three orthographies in 4 Highland 
Chronicle seem to indicate its American 
authorship ; but be Mr. Dod’s nationality 
what it may, the important fact is that he 
has written a capital story—certainly one of 
the best stories of its kind that we have had 
since Dr. Conan Doyle gave us his delightful 
Micah Clarke. The period is the latter half 
of the eighteenth century, and we have a 
glimpse of Prince Charlie and of the battle 
of Culloden ; but they come in by the way, 
and the body of the narrative deals in a 
most fresh and charming way with the 
ordinary aspects of Highland life and 
character a century ago. The story is too full 
of incident to admit much elaboration of 
portraiture, but Mr. Dod’s men and women 
are broadly individualised and unmistakably 
alive. The Scotch of the dialogue is 
not overdone, the writer in this matter 
following the example of Sir Walter rather 
than that of some later novelists. Surely, 
however, he makes a slip in giving ‘‘ my 
laird” as a style of address to an untitled 
Scots’ squire. ‘ Laird,” doubtless ; but the 
“my” is a solecism. 


In the Tilt-yard of Life is the meaning- 








else ; but we know also that the course of 








less title of a collection of short tales with j 


no unity either of matter or manner. The 
last story in the book—“ A Jew in Moscow ”’ 
—is not destitute of power, and “ Eliza- 
beth’s Confession ” has a certain measure of 
crude cleverness, which unfortunately throws 
into relief one or two glaring offences 
—- good taste. There is a passage 
about a kiss, on page 67, which is positively 
sickening, and in other portions of the 
story Mr. Newill’s attempts at ‘ realism” 
are the reverse of admirable. The greater 
number of the tales are fair magazine 
padding, but little, if anything, more. 


Miss Gertrude Bell is far from being the 
first writer who has found in Motley’s 
Rise of the Dutch Republic the materials for 
a stirring historical story. Zirue to the Prince 
covers the period between the execution of 
Egmont and the relief of Leyden, and the 
incidents are well chosen and handled with 
a good deal of spirit. There is nothin 
specially striking in the story, but it justifies 
the pains which have evidently been spent 
upon it; and young people, who are nowa- 
days the principal patrons of historical 
fiction, will find it decidedly enjoyable. 


The prefatory commendation by Edna 
Lyall of the short and slight story, Had J 
But Known, rouses expectations which the 
book itself miserably fails to satisfy. When 
we are told that a story is ‘“‘strange and 
weird,” and that it ‘‘ bases its claim to be 
read on the fact that it is strictly true,” we 
naturally look for something out of the 
common in the way of incident, and we are 
rather irritated when we reach the last page 
and find that we have looked in vain. 
There is certainly a fulfilment of a gipsy’s 
prophecy which, if true, is rather curious ; 
but this is the only item in the tale which is 
not utterly commonplace, with the kind of 
conventional commonplaceness that belongs 
to the average circulating library novel. 
Edna Lyall must not follow Mr. Glad- 
stone’s example by scattering her commenda- 
tions broadcast. 


Eleanor’s Discipline is a short story of 
rural life in Scotland. It has no conspicuous 
faults; and though fairly well written, it 
has no conspicuous merits. All that needs 
to be said of it is that it is a creditable but 
entirely unarresting performance. 

James Asucrorr Noste. 








SOME THEOLOGICAL SERIES. 


“Tue Exposiror’s BIBLE.” —The Acts of the 
Apostles. By G. T. Stokes, D.D. (Hodder 
& Stoughton.) Dr. Stokes’s exposition of the 
Acts of the Apostles ‘‘down to, but not in- 
cluding, the conversion of St. Paul ani the 
baptism of Cornelius,” will at once arrest the 
attention of readers. It impresses us as less 
conventional than any other volume of the 
series in which it appears. The writer makes 
a special and a successful effort to make his 
history live for his readers by illustrations 
taken from all sources, usual and unusual, and 
by a discussion and analysis of his text, which 
is sometimes commonplace but always viva- 
cious. The danger of Dr. Stokes’s method is 
that his accumulation of illustration is apt to 
bewilder, while his comments and digressions 
cannot always be said to be relevant. He pre- 
vents his readers from obtaining a clear and 
logical conception of the facts related in the 
first eight chapters of the Acts, by overlaying 
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them with a mass of interesting but confusing 
comment. Occasionally when he should be 
lengthy he is disappointingly short. He 
seriously maintains the view, which to our 
mind makes nonsense of the whole history of 
the Acts, that the Apostles habitually enjoyed 
the power of speaking the languages of the 
countries they visited. He insists that the 
gift of tongues as exercised at Corinth was 
nothing but this power of speaking foreign 
languages, giving as his reason that otherwise 
the gift was a ‘‘ mere uttering of gibberish un- 
worthy of apostolical notice.” Dr. Stokes 
ignores the fact that many students understand 
St. Paul to describe quite plainly just this 
“mere uttering of gibberish ”’—if such a ques- 
tion-begging description must be used. St. 
Paul, in these critics’ view, is flatly contra- 
dicted, merely because Dr. Stokes neither 
understands nor approves a practice of primi- 
tive Christians readily recognised as natural by 
students of oriental races. There are many 
other comments on minor points which we 
should like to make. To suppose that, because 
Pliny and Martial testify to the use of a kind 
of shorthand by the Romans, it was therefore 
employed by the fishermen of Galilee, or even 
by the scribes of Jerusalem, seems rash. We 
should like to know why three of the seven 
deacons ‘‘ were probably Hebrew Christians.” 
But our space will not admit of detailed com- 
ment. Serious students of the Acts will be 
able to pick out of Dr. Stokes’s volume many 
original illustrations and useful suggestions, 
but will not find fresh light thrown upon any 
acknowledged difficulties. 


“THE Exposiror’s BIBLE.” —T'he Epistles to 
the Thessalonians. By the Rev. James Denney. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) It is unfortunate that 
we should be called upon to read Mr. Denney’s 
expositions of 1 and 2 Thessalonians in con- 
nexion with the English translation of Prof. 
Sabatier’s book. The Epistles to the Thessa- 
lonians contain signs of immaturity which 
even the unlearned reader is occasionally 
conscious of. Mr. Denney’s attitude towards 
“those who wish to trace the spiritual develop- 
ment of St. Paul” is not sympathetic; he 
makes, indeed, no serious attempt to consider 
his Epistles from their point of view. Then, 
again, his work is diffuse: we feel that Prof. 
Sabatier, in twenty pages, tells us more about 
the Epistles than Mr. Denney in four hundred. 
Judged as discourses intended for an ordinary 
English congregation, Mr. Denney’s chapters 
are much above the average: although some- 
what commonplace, they are vigorous and 
sensible; but considered as contributions to an 
“Expositor’s Bible,” they contain too much 
that is obvious—or, rather, the obvious com- 
ment is not stated with the freshness and 
compression without which obvious comment 
is unreadable. We are glad to note that Mr. 
Denney recognises ‘‘ the obvious fact that Paul 
was mistaken as to the nearness of the Second 
Advent,”’ but we are sorry that he should think 
it necessary to speak of critics who find the 
Apostle ambitious as “‘ devil’s advocates.” 


“ PREACHERS OF THEAGE.” —Living Theology. 
By the Archbishop of Canterbury. (Sampson 
Low.) The Archbishop of Canterbury is fitly 
chosen as the author of the first of a series of 
volumes intended to be specimens of the style 
and power of the most eminent living preachers. 

is thirteen sermons are divided into two 
books. The first and larger contains sermons 
specially archiepiscopal, dealing with questions 
such as the relations of rich to poor, of religion 
to scierce, of the Church to dissent, of the 
Church in England to the Church in America 
and the Colonies. The five sermons of the 
second book occupy themselves with the 
Spiritual life of the individual, and are 


of souls rather than as a bishop of a diocese. 


ferred by many readers to those of the first, 
because they deal with some familiar topics of 
the pulpit in a style both fresh and earnest ; 
but the first book is nevertheless the more 
important section of the volume. It is an 
excellent sign of the times that the enn | 
of Canterbury should feel it his duty to preac 
sermons on social questions. Bishops, in their 
published sermons, are too much inclined to 
compete with the parish priest, and to forget 
that their position challenges them to form 
opinions and to teach them — many sub- 
jects which very directly and vitally affect 
dioceses, while they can only be said to affect 
parishes indirectly. We have only space to 
note here the large-minded enthusiasm of the 
sermon on ‘‘The Spirit of Inquiry,” with its 
clear recognition of the value of that spirit, not 
only in itself, but as ‘‘a specific solvent for 
false forms of Christianity” ; and the clearness 
with which the social duties of Christians are 
insisted on in the striking sermon on ‘‘ Powerful 
Rich and Powerful Poor,” and in the defini- 
tion of the work of the Church, which admits 
that 

‘‘we have to make the responsibility of wage- 
giving felt by those who hold certain classes of the 
poor in their grasp ; to make fuller provision for 
the childhood, the old age, and the fresh start in 
life of the very poor; . . to protect un- 
civilised continents against civilised vice.’’ 
The Archbishop’s style continually arrests our 
attention by freshness of phrase or word. 
Occasionally such a combination as ‘‘ marrow- 
less yieldingness tv pressure” obviously misses 
the mark; but failures are rare, while fine 
phrases and original thoughts happily expressed 
continually occur in the volume. 

‘* PREACHERS OF THE AGE.” —Verbum Crucis. 
By the Lord Bishop of Derry. (Sampson Low.) 
It will be sufficient to say of these sermons 
that they are characteristic of the preacher— 
characteristically earnest, scholarly, and beauti- 
ful. The first ten are ‘‘ on the mystery and the 
words of the Cross,’’ the remaining four have 
been preached on public occasions of interest. 
They are introduced by a short but charming 
preface, in which the preacher confesses that 
‘‘the truth is that for many years he has never 
but twice or thrice written an entire sermon.” 
He takes a ‘‘complete skeleton,” with ‘‘a few 
entire leading sentences” into the pulpit, but 
‘often gets away from this mooring into 
another track.” This little fragment of auto- 
biography is followed by an earnest declara- 
tion that the writer, ‘‘as the evening of his 
life closes in has no wish to be 
numbered among the combative preachers of 
the Church militant.” These combative 
preachers he is wont to reduce to three classes. 
‘There are those who, with many professions 
of affection and declarations of real unity, 
deftly drive their epigrams into the heart of 
him whom they affect to salute. So ‘Joab 
took Amasa by the beard to kiss him,’ after 
saying, ‘ Art thouin health, my brother?’ But 
‘he smote him in the fifth rib, and he died.’ ”’ 
Such controversialists the bishop would call 
‘* Joabites.” ‘‘Gileadites’”” are those who 
invite the unfortunate Ephraimite ‘just to 
‘say Shibboleth,’ and smite him if he ‘ cannot 
frame to pronounce it aright’”’; and finally, 
‘* combative theologians of causes long popular, 
but about to fall, may be called ‘ Ephesian’ 
controversialists, whose argument is an assump- 
tion, and their stock-in-trade a cry.” Among 
these the bishop hopes never to be numbered, 
desiring only to help ‘“‘ reflective people who, 
in an age of perplexity, desire to reconcile that 
in them which feels and prays with that which 
thinks.” 


‘* PREACHERS OF THE AGE.” —Zthical Chris- 





examples of the Archbishop’s powers as bishop 
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The sermons of the second book will be pre- | h 
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(Sampson Low.) Mr. Hughes explains that 





is sermons are entitled ‘‘ Ethical Christianity ” 
because they endeavour to describe ‘“ the 
particular kind of life upon earth” which the 
Christian should live. He is careful to pre- 
mise that the Christian life can be lived 
adequately only by the help of that “union 
with God in Christ,” which he holds that 
Christ has made possible for us; and in the 
thirteenth sermon on “the decisive evidence 
of Christianity,” he defines very carefully 
what a ‘‘ positive consciousness of fellowship 
with Christ’’ ought to be. But the sermons 
asa whole deal with the activities spiritual, 
mental, and practical of the converted 
Christian, and endeavour to stir them up. The 
sermons are very different from those of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury and the Bishop of 
Derry. They do not appeal to the saint or the 
student: they are indeed somewhat common- 
place in style and thought ; but they get very 
close to the ordinary citizen: they are in- 
tensely full of energy. The preacher makes a 
sustained, almost painful, effort to raise the 
sluggish wills of his hearers above themselves. 
When we read the sermons one upon the other, 
we are filled with admiration of the preacher's 
faithful obstinacy—his continued insistance on 
his message—his persistent endeavour to hold 
before his brethren the highest standard of 
Christian perfection. Mr. Hughes has the 
defects of his qualities. An occasional note of 
exaggeration reminds us that the preacher 
has to wind himself up as well as his audience. 
He is not sufficiently on his guard against 
superlatives. His earnestness, as for instance 
in the opening sentences of the sermon on evil, 
is sometimes almost ludicrously dogmatic. 
But the critic is ashamed to criticise such 
honest and eager discourses as these, and cares 
only to respectfully acknowledge the unselfish 
effort they display. Even when they do not 
convince either our hearts or our heads, they 
yet contrive to convey into us some share of 
the preacher’s strenuousness, and give our 
spiritual energies fresh power. 


‘* PREACHERS OF THE AGE.”—The Know- 
ledge of God and Other Sermons. By the 
Bishop of Wakefield. (Sampson Low.) This 
collection of sermons is more heterogeneous 
than any of the three already noticed, and, as 
being less written for the occasion, perhaps 
less remarkable. They are pleasant, not 
because their arguments are novel, or their 
style eloquent, but because they bring us very 
close to a singularly frank and kindly person- 
ality. Few Christian preachers succeed in 
retaining the grace of humility as unaffectedly 
and genuinely as the Bishop of Wakefield; and 
even fewer, in dealing with social questions and 
the relations of rich and poor, are as careful to 
speak from the firm ground of personal ex- 
perience and knowledge. We care more for 
the sermons on social and moral subjects than 
for those addressed to the agnostic and sceptic, 
but these last have the rare merit of entire 
kindliness and courtesy of tone. The volume 
contains seventeen sermons, all of them charac- 
teristic, and none of them feeble or careless. 

We note as an excellent feature of the whole 
series, a short bibliography of each preacher at 
the end of his volume. 

‘* ENGLISH LEADERS OF RELIGION.” —Charles 
Simeon. By the Rev. H. C. G. Moule. 
(Methuen.) In each of the many series 
of popular biographies that have been pub- 
lished of late years, the critic can usually select 
one or two of unusual merit, which are real 
additions to the literature of the subject with 
which they deal. Mr. Moule has produced 
such a biography of Charles Simeon. He is in 
complete sympathy with his hero, and there- 
fore without any strain or affectation can use 
his enthusiasm in describing his life and 
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permits; and, moreover, he is careful and 
thorough. There are several volumes of 
memoirs and recollections of Simeon of more 
than average merit, but Mr. Moule has 80 
exhaustively studied his materials and used 
them so judiciously that his biography is at 
once the most concise and the most complete 
account that has appeared. It will not easily 
be superseded. 

‘“ EnGiist LEADERS OF RELIGION.” —Bishop 
Wilberforce. By the Rev. G. W. Daniell. 
(Methuen.) It is more difficult to write a life 
of Bishop Wilberforce than of Charles Simeon. 
It is impossible to give to the character of the 
Bishop quite the same quality of enthusiastic 
reverence which many Christians instinctively 
feel towards Simeon; and in sketching the 
various controversies in which as a bishop 
Wilberforce took a leading part, it is difficult 
to avoid obscurity on the one hand, and tiresome 
accumulation of detail on the other. Mr. 
Daniell has not completely triumphed over his 
difficulties, but he has produced an interesting 
book. A reader who has not sufficient time or 
patience to read the three volumes of the 
standard Life will gain from Mr. Daniell’s two 
hundred pages a very fair idea of what those 
three volumes contain. We think that Mr. 
Daniell might more boldly and decidedly 
admire the Bishop’s conduct in the Hampden 
case, while we cannot in the least share his 
appreciation of Wilberforce’s review of The 
Origin of Species, and his attitude towards 
Colenso. But on the whole Mr. Daniell has 
performed a difficult task well. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


JupcEr O'Connor Morris is engaged upon a 
biographical and critical sketch of Count von 
Moltke, which will be published by Messrs. 
Ward & Downey. 

Mr. Epwarp Norti Buxton has written an 
account of his adventures in pursuit of large 
game in various parts of the world, which will 
shortly be published by Mr. Stanford under the 
title of Short Stalks; or Hunting Camps, 
North, East, South, and West, accompanied by 
@ number of original illustrations. 


AmonG Mr. David Nutt’s immediately forth- 
coming publications is the first volume of the 
Rev. W. E. Addis’s new translation of the 
documents of the Hexateuch chronologically 
arranged. This will comprise the documents 
commonly known as Iahvistic and Elohistic, 
the combination of which forms the oldest book 
of Hebrew history. The second volume, to 
appear, it is hoped, next year, will comprise 
the Deuteronomist and the Priestly Writer. 
Prof. Kuno Meyer’s edition of the Vision of 
MacConglinne is also ready for issue. The two 
versions of the Irish text are printed for the 
first time; Hennessy’s translation has been 
thoroughly revised and corrected, and the 
philological importance of the twelfth-century 
text is brought out by elaborate notes and 
glossary. Prof. W. Wollner, of Leipzig, con- 
tributes an introduction, dealing with the com- 
position, origin, and authorship of the tale. 


Two new volumes of The Poets and Poetry 
of the Century, edited by Mr. Alfred H. Miles, 
will shortly be issued. Among the contributors 
are Dr. Furnivall, who writes on Robert 
Browning; Mr. Joseph Knight, on William 
Bell Scott; Mr. Austin Dobson, on Frederick 
Locker- Lampson ; Mr. Ashcroft Noble, on George 
Meredith and Arthur Hugh Clough; Dr. 
Garnett, on Coventry Patmore and Sydney 
Dobell ; Dr. Japp, on Lord Tennyson, Frederick 
Tennyson, and several other poets; Mr. Hall 


Caine, on Dante Rossetti; and Mr. Mackenzie 
Bell, on Aubrey de Vere and Sir Edwin Arnold. 








Mr. T. Fisher Unwin will publish next 
week, in the ‘‘Cameo Series,” 7'he Love-Songs 
of Robert Burns, edited by Sir George Douglas, 
Bart. A frontispiece portrait will accompany 
the volume, which will, also have an introduc- 
tion by the editor. 


A TRANSLATION into English of Dr. Theodor 
Posewitz’s work, Borneo: its Geology and 
Mineral Resources, has been made by Dr. 
Hatch, of the Geological Survey, and will 
shortly be issued by Mr. Stanford. The trans- 
lator has added a number of references and 
notes, and four new maps accompany the 
translation. 


UnvDER the title of Custorologia; or, The 
Traditions of a Canadian Beaver, Mr. Horace 
T. Martin, of Montreal, has prepared a mono- 
graph on the little creature which played such 
an important part in the rise and prosperity of 
the Dominion. The work will be a handsome 
octavo, with a number of maps and illustra- 
tions. It will be published by Mr. Stanford. 


THE same publisher hopes to issue in 
November the volume on The Partition of 
Africa, by Mr. J. Scott Keltie, secretary to the 
Royal Geographical Society. It will be brought 
well up to date and supplied with an apparatus 
of maps. 

Missing Friends; or, the Adventures of a 
Danish Emigrant in Queensland, is the title 
of the new ‘‘ Adventure” volume to be pub- 
lished next week by Mr. T. Fisher Unwin. It 
is not a reprint, but a narrative of fact, which 
has hitherto existed only in MS. 


A NEW novel, by Mrs. Alexander, will be 
published next week by Messrs. Cassell & Co., 
under the title of The Snare of the Fowler. 


Tue new volume of the ‘ Whitefriars 
Library of Wit and Humour” will consist of 
short stories by Mr. Walter Herries Pollock, 
under the title of King Zub, and will be 
published simultaneously in England and 
America. 

Mr. WILLIAM HEINEMANN announces for 
immediate publication a new book of adventure 
by Mr. Bertram Mitford, entitled ’T'ween Snow 
and Fire: a Tale of the Last Kafir War. The 
same publisher will issue, in a few days, a new 
and enlarged edition of Mr. Whistler’s The 
Gentle Art of Making Enemies. 


Messrs. Oscoop, McItvaingE & Co. will 
publish immediately a translation of M. Paul 
Bourget’s recent book, Nouveaux Pastels. The 
translator is Mr. John Gray; and the title 
chosen for the English volume, after the leading 
story, is ‘‘ A Saint and Others.” 


THE next volume in the Scott Library will 
be Selections from Sydney Smith, with an intro- 
duction by Mr. Ernest Rhys. 

Household Nursing: a Text-book for the 
Family, by Dr. Ogle Tunstall, will be issued 
next week by Mr. T. Fisher Unwin. The 
author has had considerable experience as 
senior resident medical officer of the Bir- 
mingham Infirmary. 

Tue Folklore Society will publish through 
Mr. Nutt as their extra volume for 1891 the 
first instalment of Dr. Hardy’s new and enlarged 
edition of the Denham Tracts. The papers and 
translations of the Second International Folk- 
lore Congress will be issued to members in 
October. 


Messrs. Swan SONNENSCHEIN & Co. announce 
a new edition of the translation, by George 
Eliot, of Strauss’s Leben Jesus, with an intro- 
duction by Prof. Otto Pfleiderer, of Berlin. 


AMONG new editions Mr. Stanford has in 
preparation a second edition of Captain Hore’s 
Tanganyika: Eleven Years in Central Africa ; 
a sixth edition, revised by Mr. W. Topley, of 





the late Sir Andrew Ramsay’s Physical Geology 
and Geography of Great Britain; a third edition 
of Prof. James Geikie’s Great Ice Age, thoroughly 
revised; also a third edition of the late Sir 
Charles Anderson’s Lincoln Guide, revised by 
the Rev. A. R. Maddison, librarian and suc- 
centor of Lincoln Cathedral. 


At the annual meeting of the Library Asso- 
ciation of the United Kingdom, now being held 
at Paris, a resolution was to compile 
a catalogue of Early English printed books 
down to 1640, as a supplement to that of the 
British Museum. oe 


M. Au. BELJAME, professor at the Faculté 
des Lettres de Paris —who has already 
published an admirable essay on the Augustan 
age of English literature, as well as transla- 
tions of Robinson Crusoe, The Vicar of Wakefield, 
&c.—has now issued (Paris: Hachette) two 
little books on Enoch Arden, which we cannot 
praise too highly. One consists of a transla- 
tion into a French prose, with the English 
original on the opposite side of the page; the 
other is an annotated edition, with preliminary 
matter. We have here a brief but sufficient 
life of the poet, which concludes with a just 
estimate of his position; an analysis of the 
story, with mention of its literary analogues, 
and a bibliography. From this we learn that 
Enoch Arden has been translated six times into 
German, five times into French, twice into 
Italian and Dutch, and once into Spanish, 
Norwegian, and Dutch. Then follow some 
remarks upon the orthography; and finally 
there is an elaborate dissertation on the 
versification, extending to more than thirty 

es. On one or two minor points it might 

possible to differ with the author; but on 
matters of opinion rather than of fact. But, 
taking the work as a whole, it is our pleasant 
duty to say that we know no more scholarly 
and adequate edition of a modern classic. 








THE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 


THE forthcoming number of the Economic 
Jowrnal will contain an article by Mr. Robert 
Giffen, entitled ‘‘ Fancy Monetary Standards,” 
to which is appended a paper of the late Walter 
Bagehot reprinted from the Economist ; also the 
Rev. Dr. Cunningham’s paper on ‘‘ The Perver- 
sion of Economic History,” followed by a reply 
from Prof. Alfred Marshall. 


In the October number of the Cosmopolitan 
will appear an article on ‘A Cosmopolitan 
Language: its Prospects and Practicability,” 
by Mr. Maltus Q. Holyoake, containing the 
opinions on the subject expressed to the author 
by Mr. Gladstone, John Bright, Prof. Max 
Miiller, Matthew Arnold, and others. 


THE first number of The Young Woman, 
which is to be published on September 23, will 
contain serial stories by L. T. Meade and 
Evelyn Everett Green; articles on ‘‘ The Women 
of France,” by Mrs. Crawford; ‘‘ Young 
Women and Journalism,” by W. T. Stead; 
“The Choice of a Husband,” by the author of 
“How to be Happy though Married”; and 
** Physical Exercises for Women,” by Dr. B. W. 
Richardson. Mrs. Mayv contributes a char- 
acter sketch of the Countess of Aberdeen, with 
a portrait; and Archdeacon Farrar, with 4 
paper on “ Ruth,” opens a series of articles on 
** Young Women of the Bible.” 


A NEW series of Cassell’s Saturday Journal 
will be begun next week, enlarged and issued 
in a coloured wrapper. The first number will 
contain the commencement of a serial story 
entitled ‘‘ Witness to the Deed,” by Mr. Man- 
ville Fenn, and pages of amusing illustrations 
will in future appear in each issue. Among 
the new features will be a weekly page of per- 
sonal paragraphs and anecdotes. 
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ORIGINAL VERSE. 


LOVE IN THE WATER-MEADOWS.* 


Wuart mad embrace is here! In a green mead 
Thick with lush grass and nodding poppy -heads, 
Under a smouldering western sun there spreads 

A clinging mist of evening; young lambs feed 

Or lag behind their dams, or crop the weed 
‘And cool thick herbage. Eagerly he treads— 
Among the dewy grasses and the sedge — 

The brown-limbed herd-boy, lithe and sinewy- 


kneed. 
His the round cheek, and his the ruddy hair ; 
The maiden bosom, milk-white, azure-veined, 
The willowy fresh limbs of the peasant lass, 
His playfellow. Panting he seized her there 
And crushed her soft white body as he strained 
Towards her, passionate, kissing, in the grass. 


MavcricE HEWLETT?. 








OBITUARY. 
WHITTIER AND CURTIS 


THE death of George William Curtis took place 
at New York on Wednesday, August 31; and 
exactly one week later, namely, cn September 
7, John Greenleaf Whittier died at Hampton 
Falls (N.H.). Thus America loses at the same 
time two of her leading men of letters—a 
brilliant prose writer, and a famous poet. 
Curtis and Whittier were not men of letters 
only. Both of them at one time or another 
had. taken an active part in public affairs. 
Whittier in his youth and manhood was a 
strenuous worker for negro emancipation. 
Curtis, coming later, did his share also, not 
only for the liberation of the slaves, but for the 
cause of righteous government. It is note- 
worthy that, with few exceptions, the men who 
gave being to American literature were actively 
engaged in public affairs. Almost the only 
exception to this rule, among writers of the 
first rank, is Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
Science and literature have occupied him amid 
all the troubles through which his country has 
passed during the last sixty years. Nearly 
every one of his literary contemporaries 
turned aside, for a while at least, from the 
ordinary task of the student to say something, 
to do something, in connexion with the eman- 
cipation movement, or the war which followed, 
or the struggle to bring order out of chaos 
which came after the war. It was an old 
charge against America that she had no 
literature of her own, but supplied her mental 
needs from England, either at first hand or by 
imitation. Some few critics try to maintain it 
still, but it has lost the force it once had. 
Even then, however, it was an unworthy 
charge, for the time for a national literature 
had not arrived. A nation in the making 
cannot be expected to have a literature of 
its own. Government must become settled, 
and commerce must be sufficiently organised 
to yield the necessaries of living, first of all. 
As soon as these things seemed fairly secured 
in America, literature did begin to spring up. 
But there came an unexpected check. The 
settlement of the nation proved to have been 
more apparent than real. Agitation arose so 
violent as almost to break the nation to pieces. 
Thus it was that men of letters found their 
interest divided between building up literature 
and helping to save the State. Inthe long run 
American literature will be all the better 
because her pioneers were good citizens as well 
as scholars. As to American public life, it is 
not perhaps so noble as it might be, but it is 
better than it would have been if the scholars 
had not shared in it. It is better for the service 
of the two men whose death we now record. 





* Suggested by Maurice Greiffenhagen’s picture, 
“An Idyl,”’ in the recent Guildhall Exhibition, 
and now at Liverpool. 


Whittier was born in 1807, the year of Long- 
fellow’s birth. William Cullen Bryant, so long 
the recognised American veteran poet, was then 
thirteen years old. Bryant was a nature-lover, 
sensitive to natural beauty. He wrote of trees 
and flowers and sea and sky. As a poet he 
was not interestedin man. Whittier was quite 


the reverse. While Bryant was reposeful, he 
was fervent. His eyes were open to human 
grief and joy. His sympathies were early en- 


listed in the cause of the negro slave. William 
Lloyd Garrison, two years his senior, was his 
friend and fellow-worker. Leyends of New 
England in Prose and Verse, was his first book. 
It was about this time (1831) that he definitely 
threw in his lot with Garrison and the 
Liberator. As a consequence, his interest in 
the struggle for freedom in the past was 
merged in his greater interest in the struggle 
then going on before his eyes. The halo of 
romance is dear to most poets, and, in the living 
things of to-day, it is not present, or it is not 
visibleto them. Time gives it, making coarse 
and common things seem glorious and worthy 
of the poet’s attention. How beautiful the old 
times seem when Tennyson sings of them. One 
man running away with another’s wife told in 
the Idylls, is a totally different thing from a 
similar occurrence in the police reports. Per- 
haps at the time, to the persons concerned, it 
seemed less lovely. But the poet’s gift is great 
enough to transmute greedy robbers and forni- 
cators into chivalrous knights. Hereafter some 
poet will arise to commemorate our own cen- 
tury; and, where we see on one side the capitalist 
grasping all he can, and, on the other, the 
worker grasping all he can, that poet will discern, 
and tell in graceful numbers, of armies of swarthy 
workers wrestling with nature for the fruits 
of the earth, and fed, and clothed, and housed 
by noble captains of industry. Whittier was 
not a poet of this type. While Tennyson was 
singing of ancient virtues, he was singing of 
modern wrongs. To him, an apostle of free- 
dom, the desperate struggle for freedom was a 
worthy subject. The pieces which make up 
the volume of Voices of Freedom, published in 
1849, were written during the years from 1833 
to 1848. There, and elsewhere, he made 
visible the wrongs of the slave, and helped to 
arouse the moral sentiment which should 
abolish those wrongs. Whether in this 
Whittier kept withir the legitimate functions 
of the poet need not be discussed here. It may 
be that the poet, like the critic, should refuse 
‘“‘to lend himself to the point of view of the 
practical man.” Probably Whittier’s best 
poetry is to be found elsewhere than in his 
slave pieces. Be this as it may, he served 
humanity more and poetry not less than do 
those writers who pass as poets, whose poetry 
springs from no depth of character or earnest- 
ness of p se, but is for the most part a 
chronicle of bar-parlour amours and the equally 
unedifying reflections of the next morning, 
given in the shape of sonnet, triolet, or rhymed 
epigram. 

Not the slave alone, but the victim of any 
form of oppression, had a claim on Whittier’s 
sympathy. He wasa member of the Society of 
Friends, and his family for generations had 
been Friends. He loved freedom as a principle, 
as the Friends mostly do ; not as a mere posses- 
sion, like the Puritans. If the Puritans had 
loved freedom as a principle, negro slavery 
could never have become an established institu- 
tion among their descendants; and the United 
States to-day would not be dominated by King 
Majority and Mrs. Grundy. The Mayflower is 
immortalised because it carried the Pilgrim 
Fathers; but on its next voyage it was 
engaged in the slave trade. In like manner, 
the Pilgrim Fathers, as soon as they were free 
themselves, began to establish over others a 





tyranny at least as harsh as any they had 








escaped from. Whittier’s regard for freedom 
was not of this selfish type. He asked for it 
less for himself than for others. The spirit in 
which he regarded it, and in which he worked 
for it, is expressed in his own verse : 
** O Freedom ! if.to me belong 

Nor mighty Milton’s gift divine, 

Nor Marvell’s wit and graceful song, 

Still with a love as deep and strong 
As theirs, I lay, like them, my best gifts on thy 

shrine.”’ 

Quick as Whittier was to see and sympathise 
with those who were wronged, he was far from 
being a melancholy or despairing t. He 
had faith that there was an overruling provi- 
dence which could and would evolve good even 
out of seeming evil. He trusted, he said, that 
Providence, 


‘* How dark soe’er it seems, may tend 
By rays I cannot comprehend 
To some unguessed benignant end ; 
** That every loss and lapse ma: 
The clear-aired heights by steps of pain 
And never cross is borne in vain.’’ 
His tone, generally, is energetic and hopeful. 
It is distinctly less melancholy than that of 
Longfellow. Which of these was the greater 
et is a point upon which opinions may differ. 
Lenuiive, however, had the advantage in 
graceful and befitting phrase. Compare, for 
example, his poems on ‘‘Channing” and 
“Bayard Taylor” with Whittier’s, or his 
‘* Building of the Ship” with Whittier’s ‘“‘ The 
Ship Builders.” 


Curtis, like Whittier, was a power for good 
in American politics. His attitude was, how- 
ever, less that of an advocate and more that of 
a critic. A year ago, on the occasion of the 
death of James Russell Lowell, I referred to 
Lowell and Curtis as two leading members of 
a small body of men who, not standing apart 
from politics and not wholly from political 
parties, were yet bound by no fast ties to any 
party or section, but held themselves always 
free to act as, in the interests of justice, the 
occasion may require. I said that these men 
had been for a number of years the con- 
science of the political life of the United 
States. Curtis was always in the front of 
any movement against corrupt government. 
Naturally, at the time of the Civil War, 
his sympathies were with the Republican 
party. Harper’s Weekly, of which he was 
the editor, was strongly Republican. Never- 
theless he never supported his party in the base 
tactics to which, like most political parties, they 
resorted from time to time. He supported 
General Grant for the first and enendl term, 
but opposed him when he offered himself for a 
third term. As a determined advocate of Civil 
Service Reform it was natural that he should 
prefer Cleveland, the Democrat, to Blaine the 
Republican in 1884; and the action of himself 
and the other ‘‘ Independents” who worked 
with him secured Cleveland’s election. Four 
years later, Cleveland, having partly forfeited 
the confidence of this section, was defeated. 
Here the influence of Curtis and his friends is 
a visible, but it was not confined to such 
eading events as presidential elections. It was 
exercised for good in the inner workings of the 
—- life of the time. Curtis published few 

oks; fewer than many authors who are 
successful writers but not men of letters. He 
was & man of letters of the first rank who valued 
literature too highly to publish over much. 
He did a great quantity of journalistic work. 
He was a contributor to the Harbinger in the 
days of Brook Farm; later, he wrote for the 
New York Tribune. Harper’s Weekly was founded 
in 1857, and he was its editor from its outset 
or soon afterwards. The ‘‘ Easy Chair” of 
Harper’s Monthly bas long been occupied by him. 
His earliest books were two volumes of travel, 
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Nile Notes of a Howadji (1850), and The Howadji 
in Syria (1852). Lotus Eating appeared in 
1852; The Poliphar Papers—bright critical 
social studies—in 1853; JZomes of American 
Authors, in 1854; Prue and 1, in 1856; and 
Trumps, in 1862. His literary work is 
characterised by keen critical insight, wit, and 
occasional sarcasm, with, however, never fail- 
ing courtesy. He could not say a coarse or 
offensive thing. 

Mr, Lowell, in his ‘‘ Epistle,” addressed him 

as— 

** Curtis whose wit, with fancy arm in arm, 
Masks half its muscle in its skill to charm, 
And who so gently can the wrong expose 
As sometimes to make converts, never foes.’’ 


And he proceeds, as he says, to “‘ vex his 
ears’ with praise which is ardent but 
fully deserved. Lowell's estimate, written in 
1874, stands good to-day : 

** Curtis, skilled equally with voice and pen 

To stir the hearts or mould the minds of men—- 

That voice whose music, for I’ve heard you sing, 

Sweet as Casella, can with passion ring, 

‘That pen whose rapid ease ne'er trips with haste, 

Nor scrapes, nor sputters, pointed with good 

taste 

First Steele's, then Goldsmith's, next it came to 

you, 

Whom Thackeray rated best of all our crew— 

Had letters kept you, every wreath were yours ; 

Had the world tempted, all his chariest doors 

Had swung on flattered hinges to admit 

Such high-bred manners, such good-natured 

wit ; 

At courts, in senates, who so fit to serve ? 

And both invited, but you would not swerve, 

All meaner prizes waiving that you might 

Tn civic duty spend your heat and light, 

Unpaid, untrammelled, with a sweet disdain 

Refusing posts men grovel to attain. 

(ood Man all own you ; what is left me, then, 

To heighten praise with but Good Citizen.”’ 
Anyone who is unfamiliar with Mr. Curtis’s 
literary work should procure Prve and J, in the 
series published by Mr. David Douglas. It is 
an exquisite idyll in prose. 

Whittier died at the ripe age of eighty-five, 
in the fulness of time, his work well done. 
Curtis was sixty-eight, and we had hoped 
there were years of continued usefulness before 
him. American politics and American litera- 
ture can ill afford to lose him now. 

WALTER LEWIN. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS, 


Tue August number of 1’ Art et ’'Idée is the 
least interesting that has yet appeared, a fact 
to be explained, if not excused, by the holiday 
season. The only illustration is much more com- 
monplace than M. Uzanne has accustomed us 
to; and the literary articles—a renewal of his 
own remarks on the unhealthy state of the 
Paris book-market, an essay on ‘‘ Les écrivains 
de main,” and another on the obsolescence 
of those of yesterday—have little attraction, 
while M. Gausseron is in a state of bricks with- 
out straw for his chronicle. However, it is un- 
fair to expect every day to be a feast, and no 
doubt M. Uzanne will ‘t disdamage ” us shortly. 


THE COMING PUBLISHING SEASON. 
THe CAMBRIDGE UNIverstry Press List. 
Theology. —‘*The Old Testament in Greek 
according to the Septuagint,” edited by Prof. 
Swete, Vol. III., completing the edition; ‘‘ The 
Philocalia of Origen,” the Greek text edited 
from the MSS., with Critical Apparatus and 
Indexes, and an introduction on the sources of 
the text, by J. Armitage Robinson; ‘ The 
New Testament in the Original Greek,” accord- 


Version, together with the variations adopted 
in the Revised Version, edited for the Syndics 
of the Cambridge University Press, by the late 
F. H. A. Scrivener, new and cheaper edition ; 
‘* Adversaria,Critica Sacra,” by the late F. H. 
A. Scrivener. 

Texts and Studies: Contributions to Biblical 
and Patristic Literature, edited by J. Armitage 
Robinson :—Vol. I., No. 1, ‘‘The Apology of 
Aristides on behalf of the Christians,” second 
edition; Vol. II., No. 2, ‘‘The Testament of 
Abraham,” by M. R. James, with an appendix 
containing translations from the Arabic of the 
Testaments of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, by 
W. E. Barnes; No. 3, ‘‘The Rules of Tyconius, 
freshly edited from the MSS., with an examina- 
tion of his witness to the Old Latin Version, by 
F. C. Burkitt; No. 4, ‘‘ Apocrypha Anecdota,” 
containing the Latin Version of the Apocalypse 
of Paul, the Apocalypses of the Virgin, of 
Sedrach, of Zosimas, &c., by M. R. James; 
No. 5, ‘‘ The Homeric Centones,” by J. Rendel 
Harris. 

The Cambridge Bible for Schools and Colleges. 
—‘The Books of Ezra and Nehemiah,” by 
Prof. Ryle; ‘‘The Epistles to the Colossians 
and Philemon,” by the Rev. H. C. G. Moule; 
“‘ The Epistles to Timothy and Titus,” by the 
Rev. A. E. Humphreys; ‘‘The Book of 
Judges,” by J. 8. Black; ‘‘ The Book of Reve- 
lation,”’ by the late W. H. Simcox. 

Law, Historical and Miscellaneous. — ‘‘ The 
Stanford Dictionary of Anglicised Words and 
Phrases,” edited by Dr. C. A. M. Fennell; 
“The Growth of English Industry and Com- 
merce in Modern Times,” by the Rev. Dr. W. 
Cunningham; ‘‘The Growth of British Policy,” 
by Prof. Seeley ; Two unfinished papers by the 


commentary by Walter Headlam; ‘‘ Plato’s 
Protagoras,” with introduction and notes by 
J. Adam and A. M. Adam; ‘“‘ Plutarch’s Life 
of Demosthenes,” with introduction, notes, 
and indexes, by Hubert A. Holden; “‘ Livy,” 
Book VI., with notes and introduction by the 
Rev. H. M. Stephenson; ‘‘ Graduated P; 

from Greek and Latin Authors for First-Sight 
Translation,” selected and supplied with short 
notes for beginners by H. Bendall and C. E. 
Laurence. 

Mathematical and Scientific Works.—‘‘ The 
Collected Mathematical Papers of Prof. 
Cayley,” Vol. V.; ‘‘A History of the Theory 
of Elasticity and of the Strength of Materials,” 
by the late Dr. I. Todhunter, edited and com- 
pleted by Prof. Karl Pearson: Vol II. ‘‘ Saint 
Venant to Lord Kelvin (Sir William Thom- 
son)”; ‘‘ A Treatise on Analytical Statics,” by 
Dr. E. J. Routh, Vol. Il.; ‘A Treatise 
on the Theory of Functions of a Complex 
Variable,” by Dr. A. R. Forsyth; ‘The 
Jurassic Rocks of Cambridge,” being the Sedg-. 
wick Prize Essay for the year 1886, by the late 
T. Roberts; ‘Fossil Plants as Tests of 
Climate,” being the Sedgwick Prize Essay for 
1892, by A. C. Seward; ‘‘An Elemen 
Treatise on Plane Trigonometry,’”’ by E. W. 
Hobson and C. M. Jessop ; ‘‘ Euclid’s Elements 
of Geometry,”’ Books V. and VI., by H. M. 
Taylor; ‘‘ Mechanics and Hydrostatics for 
Beginners,” by 8. L. Loney. 





Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston & 
CompPany’s LIsT. 
Travel.—‘ Ten Years’ Captivity in the 
Mahdi’s Camp 1882-1892,”’ from the original 
manuscripts of Father Joseph Ohrwalder, of 





late Henry Bradshaw, (1) ‘‘The Collectio Cano- 
num Hibernensis,”’ (2) ‘‘On the Chartres and | 
Tours MSS. of the Hibernensis” ; ‘‘ The New 
History (Tarikh-i-Jadid),” a circumstantial 
account of the Babi movement in Persia from 
its first beginnings till the death of the founder 
(A.D. 1844—1850), chiefly based on the contem- 
porary history of Haji Mirza Jini of Kashan, 
translated into English from a text prepared 
by collation of the only two complete MSS. 
known to exist in Europe, and supplemented 
by original historical documenta, pans, and 
facsimiles, by Edward G. Browne; ‘A 
Descriptive Catalogue of the Manuscripts in 
the Fitz-William Museum,”’ illustrated with 
twenty plates of photographic reproductions, 
by Montague Rhodes James; ‘‘ A Catalogue of 
the Egyptian Antiquities in the Fitz-William 
Museum,” by Dr. E. A. Wallis Budge; ‘“‘ The 
Science of International Law,” being a general 
sketch of the historic basis of the rules observed 
by states in their normal and abnormal relations 
in the past and the present, by T. A. Walker ; 
‘*The History of the Doctrine of Consideration 
in English Law,” being the Yorke Prize Essay 
for 1891, by E. Jenks ; ‘‘ An Inaugural Address 
delivered at the opening of the Third Series 
of Vacation Courses of Study at Cambridge, 
July 26, 1892,” by James Stuart; ‘‘ Milton’s 
Paradise Lost,’’ Books I. and II., edited, with 
introduction, notes and indexes, by A. W. 
Verity ; ‘‘ Milton’s Paradise Lost,” Books V. 
and VI., by the same editor; ‘‘ A Discourse of 
the Commonwealf of thys Realme of Englande,”’ 
first printed in 1581, and commonly attributed 
to W. 8., edited from the MSS. by the late 
Elisabeth Lamond ; ‘ Corneille,” ‘‘ Polyeucte,” 
with introduction and notes, by E. G. W. 
Braunholtz; ‘‘ Ancient Ships,” by Cecil Torr, 
with numerous illustrations. 

Greek and Latin Classics,—‘‘ Aristophanes : 
Equites,”’ with introduction and notes by R. A. 
Neil; ‘‘ Aristophanes: Vespae,”’ with introduc- 
tion and notes by C. E. Graves; ‘‘ Homer’s 
Tliad,”’ the text edited in accordance with 
modern criticism by Arthur Platt; ‘The 
Mimes of Herondas,” the text edited with a 





ing to the text followed in the Authorised 





the Austrian Mission in Kordofan, who recently 
escaped with two Sisters of Mercy on camels 
from the Sudan, by Major F. R. Wingate. 
R.A., illustrated with photographs, maps, and 
special drawings by Walter C. Horsley; ‘‘ On 
Sledge and Horseback to Outcast Siberian 
Lepers,”” by Miss Kate Marsden, with portraits 
and illustrations from photographs and drawings 
by Walter C. Horsley and others; ‘‘ Afloat 
and Ashore on the Mediterranean,” by Lee 
Meriwether, with 24 full-page illustrations ; 
‘** Artistic Travel in Normandy, Brittany, The 
Pyrenees, Spain, and Algeria,” by enry 


Blackburn, with 130 illustrations; ‘‘ Bombay — 


and Western India,” by James Douglas, with 
maps and plans, 13 full-page photogravures, 
collotype reproductions from old documents, 
one coloured reproduction of an old picture, 
and over 100 other text illustrations, in 2 vols. ; 
‘*Sport and Work on the Nepaul Frontier,” 
being twelve years’ sporting reminiscences 
of a pioneer planter in an Indian frontier 
district, by the Hon. Jas. Inglis (‘‘ Maori’’), with 
twenty-two illustrations in chromo-litho-- 
graphy; ‘‘ Tales of Adventure and Stories of 
Travel of Fifty Years Ago,” edited by Joseph 
Cundall, illustrated with twenty plates from 
‘*The Annuals”; ‘‘Corsican Studies,” by J. 
W. Barry, with maps and _ illustrations ; 
‘* Holiday Wanderings in Madeira,” by A. E. 

Marsh, with many full-page and other 
illustrations ; ‘‘ Through the Land of the 
Aztecs: Seven Years’ Life and Travel in 
Mexico,” by a Gringo, illustrated; “A 
Tramp Across the Continent: from Ohio to 
California on foot, 3507 miles,’ by Charles F. 
Lummis, illustrated; ‘ Sinners and Saints: 
a Tour across the States, and Round them; 
with Three Months among the Mormons,” 
by Phil Robinson, new edition ; ‘“‘ A Ride 
through Wonderland,” by Georgina M. Synge, 
with map and illustrations. 

Biography, History, and Criticism.—* A 
Memoir of Edward Calvert, Artist,” by his 
third son, Samuel Calvert, with thirty inset 

lates and more than thirty other illustrations 
in facsimile from the artist’s designs, limited 
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edition of 350 copies; ‘‘ Charles Keene’s Life 
and Letters,’ by George Soames Layard, with 
three portraits, thirty full-page and forty-four 
smaller illustrations, including fifteen photo- 
gravures, second edition; ‘‘ Shepherd Smith, 
the Universalist: the Story of a Mind,” being 
a life of the Rev. James E. Smith, by W. 
Anderson Smith, with photogravure portrait 
and other illustrations; ‘‘ A Famous Fox- 
Hunter: Reminiscences of the late Thomas 
Assheton Smith, Esq.,” by the late Sir John 
E. Eardley Wilmot, Bart., with portrait and 
other illustrations, fourth and cheaper edition ; 
‘* The Queen’s Prime Ministers,” edited by Stuart 
J. Reid, with photogravure portraits: ‘‘The 
Earl of Aberdeen, by the Hon. Sir Arthur 
Gordon; ‘‘ Earl Russell,” by Stewart J. Reid ; 
‘The History of South Australia,” from its 
foundation to the year of its jubilee, with a 
chronological summary of all the principal 
events of interest, by Edwin Hodder, with maps, 
two vols; ‘‘ Frederic Chopin,” a biography. 
by Charles Willeby, with photogravure por- 
trait, facsimile of autograph, and illustrations 
of his music; ‘‘ Louisa May Alcott,” her Life, 
Letters, and Journals, edited by Ednah D. 
Cheney, with two portraits, and a view of her 
Concord Home, new edition; ‘‘ One Hundred 
Days in Europe,” by Dr. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, fifth and cheaper edition ; ‘‘ The Earlier 
History of Bookselling,” by W. Roberts, new 
and cheaper edition; ‘‘ Parliamentary Govern- 
ment in England,” its Origin, Develop- 
ment, and Practical Operation, by the late 
Alpheus Todd, Librarian of Parliament for 
the Dominion of Canada, new edition, abridged, 
revised, and brought up to date by Mr. 
Spencer Walpole, in 2 vols. ; ‘“‘ The Life of 
John Ericsson,’ by Colonel W. C. Church, 
with portraits and other illustrations, new 
edition, in 2 vols.; ‘‘The Colonial Era in 
America,” by Prof. George P. Fisher, of 
Yale, with three maps; ‘‘ Essays by Sir Morell 
Mackenzie,” <«dited by his brother, A. W. 
Mackenzie, with portrait ; ‘‘ The Glacial Night- 
mare,” by Sir Henry H. Howorth, M.P., in 
2 vols; ‘‘ Religious Thought in Old English 
Verse,”’ by the Rev. C. J. Abbey. 

Fine Art.— “‘ The Capitals of the World,” 
translated from the French, with an introduc- 
tion by H. D. Traill, in 2 vols; ‘ History 
of Engraving in England,” by Louis Fagan, 
illustrated with one hundred typical examples 
reproduced from rare and unique prints in the 
British Museum, exemplifying the progress of 
the art from the end of the sixteenth century 
to the earlier years of Her Majesty’s reign; 
‘*The Block-books of the Fifteenth Century,” 
in four imperiul quarto volumes, edited 
by W. Salt Brassington; ‘‘ The Flowers of 
Japan, and the Art of Floral Arrangement,” 
by Josiah Conder, Architect to the Japanese 
Government, illustrated by Japanese artists, 
with fifty-four plates, fourteen in colour, and 
numerous wood-engravings in the text, bound 
in a paper cover with silk cords, the whole 
printed and reproduced in Japan by the 
Hakubunsha, Tokio. 

Fiction.“ Wolfenberg,” by William Black, 
in 3 vols.; ‘‘The Clocks of Rondaine, and 
other Stories,” by Frank R. Stockton, illus- 
trated by E. H. Blashfield, W. A. Rogers, and 
others; ‘‘ The Fever of Life,” by Fergus Hume, 
in 2 vols.; ‘‘The Preacher’s Daughter,” by 
Amelia E. Barr; ‘‘The Mystery of St. Dunstan’s,”’ 
a realistic and sensational story of Fleet-street 
in 1724, by Thomas Wright, in 2 vols.; 
‘** Hypocrites,” by Hugh Coleman Davidson, 
illustrated; ‘‘Out of the Groove,” a romance 
of Australian life, by E. B. Kennedy. 

Books for Young People.—‘‘ Stories told in 
an African Forest by Grown-up Children of 
Africa,” by A. J. Mounteney Jephson, with 
numerous illustrations from drawings by Walter 
W, Buckley; ‘‘ Mistress Brannican,” by Jules 











Verne, illustrated; ‘‘ AxelEbersen, the Graduate 
of Upsala,” by André Laurie, illustrated ; 
‘** Sandy Carmichael, by C. J. Hyne, with eight 
illustrations ; ‘‘ The Priceless Orchid’’: a story 
of adventure in the forests of Yucatan, by 
Percy Ainslie, with eight illustrations ; ‘‘ Elfie’s 
Visit to Cloudland and the Moon,” by Frances 
V. Austen, with illustrations by E. J. Austen ; 
‘‘Captain January,” by Laura E. Richards, 
with illustrations by Frank T. Merrill; 
‘** Recollections of My Childhood’s Days,” by 
Louisa May Alcott, new edition. 

General Literatwre.—‘‘ Days in Clover,” by 
“‘The Amateur Angler”; ‘City Festivals,” 
by Will Carleton; ‘‘Theory and Analysis of 
Ornament,” applied to the work of elementary 
and technical schools, by Francois Louis 
Schauermann, with numerous illustrations ; 
“The Student’s Chemistry, by R. L. Taylor, 
illustrated; ‘‘A Handbook for Farmers and 
Small Holders,” edited by John Watson ; ‘‘ The 
Chant Book Companion to the Book of 
Common Prayer,” edited by Dr. Charles Vin- 
cent; ‘Daily Strength for Daily Needs,” 
selected by the Editor of ‘Quiet Hours” 
(Mary W. Tileston), new edition; ‘“‘ Doing and 
Suffering”: Memorials of Elizabeth and 
Frances, daughters of the late Rev. E. Bicker- 
steth, by their sister, with preface by the 
Bishop of Exeter, new edition; ‘‘ The Diamond 
Mines of South Africa,’ by Prof. Reunert, 
with maps and illustrations; ‘‘The Rats 
Plaint” an old legend, translated from the 
original Chinese by Archibald Little; ‘‘ Japanese 
Jingles,” by Mae St. John Bramhall; ‘‘ The 
Children’s Japan,” by Mrs. W. H. Smith. 

Preachers of the Age, with photogravure 
portraits. — ‘‘Christ is All,” by the Rev. 
Handley C. G. Moule; ‘‘ Plain Words on Great 
Themes,’ by the Rev. Dr. J. Oswald Dykes ; 
“The Gospel of Work,” by the Bishop of 
Winchester; ‘Christ in the Centuries,” by 
Principal Fairbairn; ‘‘Agonizw Christi,” by 
the Dean of Norwich; ‘The Transfigured 
Sackcloth,” by the Rev. W. L. Watkinson. 





Messrs. GEORGE Puitie & Son’s List. 


Geography and Travel. — “ British New 
Guinea,” a compendium of all the most recent 
information respecting our Papuan pos- 
session, by J. P. Thomson, with scientific 
appendix dealing with the geology, fauna, 
flora, &c., illustrated with engravings and 
photographs, and a coloured map; ‘ Up the 
Niger,”’ narrative of MajorClaude Macdonald’s 
Mission to the Niger and Benue Rivers, 
by Captain A. F. Mockler-Ferryman, with 
a chapter on native music and musical 
instruments, by Captain C. R. Day, illustrated 
with photogravure frontispiece, full-page photo- 
graphs, and a coloured map; ‘‘ Paraguay,” the 
Land and the People, Natural Wealth and Com- 
mercial Capabilities, by Dr. E. De Bourgade la 
Dardye, edited by E. G. Ravenstein, with full- 
page illustrations and large coloured map; 
‘* Christopher Columbus,” by Clement R. Mark- 
ham, forming Vol. VII. of the ‘“‘ World’s Great 
Explorers and Explorations,” with twenty-five 
illustrationsand coloured maps; ‘‘The Develop- 
ment of Africa,” a study in applied geography, 
by Arthur Silverwhite, second edition, revised 
to date. 

Scientificand General.— Atlas of Astronomy,” 
& series of seventy-two plates, with explanatory 
notes and index, by Sir Robert Stawell Ball; 
‘* Astronomy for Every-day Readers,” a popular 
manual of elementary astronomy, by B. J. 
Hopkins, with thirty illustrations; ‘‘ A Scheme 
for a National System of Rest-funds (or Pen- 
sions) for Working People,”’ by David Sharp. 

Educational.—Series Method of Teaching 
Languages :—‘‘ The Art of Teaching and Study- 
ing Languages,” by Francois Gouin, translated 
by Howard Swan and Victor Bétis, second edition; 








‘‘A First Lesson in French,” for the use of 
teachers, forming the first volume of the 
practical part of the ‘Series’ Method, by 
Francois Gouin, translated and adapted by 
Howard Swan and Victor Bétis; ‘‘ Thémes 
d'Initiation,” being a series of one hundred 
elementary exercises for use in connexion with 
above, by Francois Gouin ; Manual Trainin 
‘The Theory of Educational Sloyd,” the only 
authorised edition of the lectures of Otto 
Salomon, director of the Seminarium for 
Teachers at Nias, revised and edited for 
English and American students by an Inspector 
of schools, together with a résumé of the 
history of manual training, and a portrait and 
biography of Herr Salomon ; ‘‘ Working 
mn ay of the High School Series of Sloyd 
Models,” drawn to English measurements, 
and intended to accompany Johansson’s 
‘** Practical Directions,” by William Nelson ; 
Physical Training :—‘‘ Bandage Drill,” with 
music for children from five years of age, 
by Mrs. Francis Steinthal ; ‘‘ Musical Drill for 
Infants’”—Part II., for use in schools and 
calisthenic classes, by A. Alexander, with 132 
illustrations, and specially written and adapted 
musical accompaniments by Leslie Harris ; 
New Geographies:—‘‘ The Advanced Class- 
Book of Modern Geography,” physical, political, 
commercial, by William Hughes, and J. Francon 
Williams; ‘ The Class-book of Modern Geo- 
graphy,” by William Hughes and J. Francon 
Williasas, new edition, revised to date; ‘‘ The 
Elementary Class-book of Modern Geography,” 
abridged from the larger class-book, and 
simplified for the use of younger pupils, new 
edition, revised to date. 





Messrs. Hurcurnson & Co.’s List. 


‘‘THE Dictionary of Australasian Biography ”’ 
(1855-92), edited by Philip Mennell; ‘The 
Germ Growers,” the Strange Adventures of 
Robert Easterley and John Wilbraham, by 
Canon Patter; ‘‘ The Cuckoo in the Nest,” in 
3 vols, by Mrs. Oliphant ; ‘‘The Japs at Home,” 
by Douglas Sladen, with over fifty illustrations 
by Henry Savage Landor and W. J. Fenn; “A 
Brilliant Woman,”’ in 3 vols., by the Hon. Mrs. 
Henry Chetwynd; ‘‘ This Wicked World,” and 
other essays, by the late J. Hain Friswell; 
‘Love for an Hour is Love for Ever,” by 
Amelia E. Barr; ‘‘ Bygone London,” by 
Frederick Ross; ‘‘ Judith Grant,’’ a novel in 
3 vols., by the late Mrs. Locket; two new 
volumes of ‘‘The Poets and Poetry of the 
Century,” edited by Alfred H. Mills, viz., 
“Tennyson to Arthur Hugh Clough,” and 
‘‘ Frederick Charles Kingsley to James 
Thomson” ; “Through Pain to Peace,” in 3 
vols., by Sarah Doudney; ‘‘Mr. and Mrs. 
Herries,” by May Crommelin; ‘‘ Bygone 
England,” Social Studies in its Historic Byways 
and Highways, by W. Andrews, with illus- 
trations ; ‘‘ The Village Blacksmith,”’ in 3 vols., 
by Darley Dale; ‘‘A Waking,” by Mrs. J. 
Kent Spender, with illustrations; ‘ Bygone 
Scotland,” Social Studies in its Historic Byways 
and Highways, by David Maxwell, with illus- 
trations; ‘‘From Private to Colonel,” the 
Wonderful Adventures of Frank Hurst, by W. 
Mitchell; ‘‘ Godiva Durleigh,” by Sarah Doud- 
ney; ‘‘ Namesakes,”’ by Evelyn Everett Green ; 
‘* Fifty-two other Stories for Boys,” by G. A. 
Henty, G. Manville Fenn, R. E. Francillon, 
Ascott Hope, and others; ‘‘ Faith, Hope, and 
Charity,” by Anna E. Lisle; “ Fifty-two 
other Stories for Girls,” by Rosa Mulholland, 
Susan Coolidge, and others; *‘ Fifty-two Fairy 
Tales,” by various authors; ‘‘A Child of 
the Precinct,” by Sarah Doudney; ‘No 
Humdrum Life for Me,” by Mrs. J. Kent 
Spender; ‘“‘A Woman without a Head,” by 
the author of ‘“‘ A Trap to Catch a Sunbeam ”’ ; 
‘‘The Warriors of the Crescent,” by the late 
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W. H. Davenport Adams; ‘‘The Clever Miss 
Janey,” by Margaret Haycraft; ‘‘ Self and 
Self-Sacrifice,””’ by Anna E. Lisle; ‘‘ Amon 

the Welsh Hills,” by M. C. Halifax ; and severa. 
new and cheap editions. 


Tue §.P.C.K.’s List. 


Science. — ‘Romance of Science Series”’: 
“Secret Friends and Foes,” by Prof. Percy 
Frankland; Klein’s ‘‘Star Atlas,” second edition, 
translated, revised, and brought up to date b 
the Rev. E. McClure; ‘‘ Vegetable Wasps an 
Plant Worms,” by Dr. M. C. Cooke ; ‘‘ Pictorial 
Architecture of France,”” by the Rev. H. H. 
Bishop ; ‘‘ How to make Common Things,” by 
John A. Bower. A new series of penny book- 
lets for the people dealing with questions of 
health, &c., will commence in October, the two 
first of the series being ‘‘ A Case of Poisoning ”’ 
and ‘‘ Great Unwashed Jimmy,” by Miss Agnes 
Giberne. 

Religious. —“ The Book of Genesis,” by the 
Rev. F. Watson; ‘‘The Books of Chronicles,” 
by the Bishop of Bath and Wells; ‘‘ Our Wor- 
ship,” by Prebendary Sadler; ‘‘A Handy 
Book of the Church of England,”’ by the Rev. 
E. L. Cutts, which aims at meeting inquiries 
upon the main points of the Church’s history 
and present position ; ‘‘ A Manual of Parochial 
Work,” by various writers, edited by Canon 
Ellerton, second edition ; ‘‘ Round the Round 
World,” by the Rev. G. E. Mason, being an 
account of a trip round the globe on a Church 
inission ; ‘‘ Descriptive Lantern Lectures Illus- 
trative of English Church History,’”’ by the 
Rev. C. A. Lane, Lecturer to the Church 
Defence Institution. 

Fiction.—‘‘ Gil the Gunner,” a narrative of 
the Indian Mutiny, by G. Manville Fenn; 
‘*Bornto Command,” a sea story, by Dr. Gordon 
Stables; ‘‘The Conroy Cousins,” by the Rev. 
E. N. Hoare; ‘‘ Here and Elsewhere,” by the 
Rev. Harry Jones; ‘‘ Honor Pentreath,” a tale 
of Cornish life, by Mrs. Henry Clarke; 
‘*Kate, the Pride of the Parish,” by Mrs. 
E. H. Mitchell; ‘‘Spitewinter,” by Helen 
Shipton; ‘‘ Don Carlos,”’ by E. Everett Green ; 
a Library Edition of the late Mrs. Ewing’s 
** Jackanapes”’; ‘‘ Daddy Darwin’s Dovecot,” 
and ‘‘ Lob-Lie-by-the-Fire.’’ To the Penny 
Library of Fiction series will shortly be added 
‘*The Ranche in the Valley, by G. A, Henty. 


Messrs. T. & T. CLar«k’s List. 


** Christian Ethics.’’ by the Rev. Dr. Newman 
Smyth, and ‘ Apologetics,” by Prof. B. 
Bruce, being the second and third volumes of 
‘The International Theological Library,” 
edited by Profs. Salmond and Briggs; ‘‘ The 
Gospel of a Risen Saviour,” by the Rev. R. 
McCheyne Edgar, Moderator of the General 
Assembly of the Irish Presbyterian Church—in 
this volume the fact of Christ’s Resurrection is 
first established on historical and critical 
grounds, and then the theological and spiritual 
significance of the risen Saviour, whose ex- 
istence has been established, is carefully exhi- 
bited; ‘The Teaching of Jesus,” by Prof. 
H. H. Wendt, of Heidelberg, the second and 
concluding volume of the English translation ; 
“Old Testament Theology,” by Prof. H. 
Schultz, of Gittingen, authorised English 
translation. 


Messrs. W. B. Crive & Co.’s List. 


’ 


‘* Aristophanes: Vespae,”’ a translation, with 
test papers, by F. G. Plaistowe; ‘ B. A, 
English, 1894,”" questions on all the pass sub- 
jects set, with advice on the choice of text- 

ks; ‘Cicero; Ad Atticum,” Book IV., 








edited, with introduction and notes, by J. H. 
Haydon; ‘‘Cicero: Ad Atticum,” Book IV., 
a translation, with test papers, by J. H. 
Haydon; ‘‘ Demosthenes: Adversus Lep- 
tinem,” a translation, with test papers, by F. 
E. A. Trayes; ‘‘ Euripides: Hercules Furens,” 
a translation, by R. M. Thomas; “ Hero- 
dotus,” Book VIII., edited by J. Thompson 
and R. M. Thomas; ‘‘Horace: E istlos,”” 
edited by F. G. Plaistowe and W. F. m ; 
“Ovid: Tristia,” Books I. and III., edited by 
A. H. Alleroft and B. J. Hayes; “ Sallust: 
Catiline,” edited by A. H. Allcroft and W. F. 
Masom; ‘Tacitus : Histories,’ Book I., edited 
by F. G. Plaistowe and H. J. Maidment; 
‘*Terence: Phormio,” a translation, with test 
apers, by F. G. Plaistowe; ‘‘ Xenophon: 


ellenica,” Book III., edited by A. H 
Alleroft and F. L. D. Richardson; ‘The 
Tutorial French Accidence,” by H. E. 


Just; ‘‘The Preliminary French Grammar ” ; 
“The Tutorial French Syntax,” by H. E. 
Just; ‘History of England, 1485 to 1603,” by 
C. S. Fearenside ; ‘“‘ History of English Litera- 
ture, 1485 to 1620,” with test papers on the 
period 1558-1603, by W. H. Low; “The 
Tutorial History of England,” by C. 8S. Fearen- 
side and W. F. Masom; ‘‘ History of Greece, 
B.C, 404 - 323,” by A. H. Alleroft and W. F. 
Masom; ‘‘ History of Rome, B.c. 78-31,” by 
A. H. Alleroft and W. F. Masom; “An 
Elementary Text-Book of Hydrostatics,” by 
William Briggs and G. H. Bryan; “ Inter- 
inediate English, 1894,” questions on all the 
pass and honours subjects set, with advice 
on text-books; ‘The Preliminary Latin 
Grammar’; ‘‘The Tutorial Latin Reader” ; 
‘‘Examples in Magnetism and Electricity,” 
by R. W. Stewart; ‘‘ Magnetism and Elec- 
tricity,” first stage; ‘‘Mensuration of the 
Simpler figures” ; ‘‘ Text-Book of Sound,” by 
R. W. Stewart ; ‘‘ Sound, Light, and Heat,” 
first stage; ‘‘The Geometrical Properties of 
the Sphere”’; ‘The Elements of Trigonometry.” 








SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 
GENERAL LITERATURE. 


Greaorovius, F. Rimische Tagebiicher. 
Althaus. Stuttgart: Cotta. 8 M. 
Le Févre-Deumer, J. Entretiens sur l’immortalité de 
VYame. Paris: Firmin-Didot. 5 fr. 
inom, F. Les Artistes célébres: Charlet. Paris: Lib. de 
» 4 


fr. 

Manricourt, le Baron de. Casquettes blanches et Croix- 
Ly sy Souvenirs de 1870. Paris: Firmin- Didot. 
3 fr. 50 c. 

Murr, J. Die Gottheit der Griechen als Naturmacht. Inns- 
bruck: Wagner. 2M. 

Sauuiune hollindischer Meister d. 17. Jahrh. in der Kunst- 
halle zu Hamburg. 1.Sammlg. Miinchen: Verlagsan- 


stalt f. Kunst. 75 M. 
Scutecata-Wsseurp, O. Frh. v. Moral-Philosophie d. 


Hrsg. v. F. 


Morgenlandes, aus. pers. Dichtern erliiutert. i : 
Haessel. 3M. _ 
Scurorper, L. v. Worte der Wahrheit—Dhammapadam. 
Eine zum buddhist. Canon gehir. Spru g-, in 


deutscher Uebersetzg. Leipzig: Haessel. 3 M. 


THEOLOGY. 


Scuicutrer, A. Der Commentar zu Esra u. Nehemia v. 
Jesaja di Trani, nach Handschriften der Angelica in 
Rom u. der Bodlejana in Oxford hrsg. 1. Thl. Kinigs- 
berg-i.-Pr.: Koch. 1M. 


HISTORY, ETC. 


Biumer, J. F. Regesta imperii. V. 1198—1272. 5. Lfg. 
Innsbruck: Wagner. 7 M. 80 Pf. 

Cassr, le Baron A. du. La Crimée et Sebastopol de 1855 a 
856. Paris: Charles-Lavauzelle. 2 fr. 

Coryit, Dr. Un Patriote savoisien pendant la Révolution 


Tt biographie de C. J. e. Paris: Ducloz. 

7 fr. 50 c. 

ErnueMenris retin. Vol. VIII, Fasc. 2. Berlin: 
Reimer. 6 


Guiravp, J. Les Registres de Grégoire X. (1271—1276). ler 
Fase. Paris: Thorin. 8 fr. 40c. 

Miicunorrer, A. Untersuchungen iib. die Demenordnung d. 
Kleisthenes. Berlin: Reimer. 2M. 50 Pf. 

Mo.tiat, G. Quellenbuch zur Geschichte der deutschen 
Politik im 19. Jahrh. Leipzig: Haessel. 3 M. 

Reracn, 8. Antiquités du Bosphore cimmerien (1854), 

8 a Pe wt : yy = » 

ANDER, H. eitriige zur Geschi 2 
Gerichtes, Tannberg. 2. Hft. Innsbruck: Wagner. 








SyLioce epi ica orbis romani. Vol. II. Inscriptiones 
—_—s 7 D. Vaglieri. Fasc. 1. Rome: Loescher. 
r. 50 c. 


Urxunpen zur Geschichte 4. Kurfiirsten Friedrich 
Branden! 


burg. 12. Bd. Politische Verhondlgn VII. 
sch. Berlin: Reimer. 25 M. 


Hrsg. vy. F. Hirsch. 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE. 


Croox, A. R. Ueb. einige fossile Knochenfische aus der 
mittleren Kreide v. Kansas. Stuttgart: Schweizerbart. 


10 M. 
Ewnouirr, A. Die systematische Anordnung der monokoly- 
ledoneen i Berlin: Reimer. 2M. 50 Pf. 
Rorne.etz, te Pere, Perm-, Trias- u. Jura-F auf 
Timor u. Rotti im Archipel. 
Schweizerbart. 16 M. 


PHILOLOGY, ETC. 


Moxey, H. Incommentarium de bello africano quaestiones 
criticae. Leipzig: Fock. 2M. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE NEWTON STONE. 
Aberdeen : Sept. 3, 1892. 


As I have had the advantage of the company 
and criticism of Lord Southesk and Mr. W. R. 
Paton at the Newton Stone, it may be worth 
while to send a few notes on the difficulties of 
the two texts. Let me first say that it would 
be fortunate if all our ancient monuments were 
so well taken care of as is the Newton Stone by 
Mr. Gordon of Newton. 

In regard to the script, Dr. Stokes used my 
copy, which differed from all others known to 
me in one important part, at the end of the 
second line. I see no reason to alter my 
reading in any point, though I quite admit 
that the text is very difficult at that place. The 
clue to the difficulty seems to me to be given 
by a perfectly correct observation made by 
Lord Southesk. The last four letters of the 
second line are, as he has stated, added as an 
afterthought, when the inscription had been 
prance I think they may possibly, or even 
probably, be by the same hand ; but they are 
not so deeply and firmly cut, and the hand of 
the engraver has (if my judgment i. correct) 
slipped three times, causing three small notches 
at the right side of three letters. The first 
two of these notches run into the succeeding 
letter on the right, but the last is attached to 
the right side of the last letter. The first of 
these notches is between the letters which I, 
like Dr. Stokes, interpret as V and A; 
and I quite acknowledge that the notch might 
very naturally be taken as forming part of the 
letter on the right, and as transforming the A 
into a different symbol, which occurs nowhere 
else on the stone. The difficulty is increased 
by the fact that a small natural fissure in the 
stone runs athwart the right limb of the V and 
divides it into two distinct While I 
frankly acknowledge these difficulties, I must 
say that I cannot doubt about the reading; the 
general character of the handwriting and the 
run of the letters speak clearly tome. This 
however is a subjective impression ; and better 
scholars than I am have differed from my 
reading, though I retain the belief that if they 
had worked for twelve years at rock inscrip- 
tions, as I have done, they would agree with 
me on this point. 

These four final letters, which alone in the 
whole script are on a different face of the stone, 
must I think be interpreted as a separate word 
added as an afterthought; Lord Southesk’s 
acute remark favours Dr. Stokes’s interpreta- 
tion of the four letters as an epithet of the 
preceding name. 

The first letter of the third line consists of a 
C, followed by a very doubtful mark. In my 
first copy this mark is indicated by an uncer- 
tain and almost shapeless arrangement of 
dots. I think this is correct, and that the 
mark is natural. The first three letters of this 
line then would be equivalent toS UO. But 
of this I am very far from confident; and 
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Lord Southesk considers the first letter to be C 
followed by a vertical stroke extending below 
the line. . 

Except in these two cases, there was little or 
no difference of opinion between Lord Southesk 
and myself about the forms of the symbols; 
they are clear, bold, and deep, and the only 
difficulty is with regard to their interpretation. 
In regard to the first symbol of the fifth line, 
he pointed out to me that the form is even 
more distinctly indicated than is represented in 
my original copy; but, like me, he has inter- 

reted it as M, with which Dr. Stokes agrees. 
He is disposed to think that there are two 
separate letters, where Dr. Stokes and I see only 
one—viz., V or U. My first inclination, when 
I saw the stone in March, was to the same 
view; but I concluded that the varieties shade 
off into each other by such slight gradations of 
form that they should be interpreted as varying 
forms of one letter. 

I now come to the Ogams, which are much 
more difficult, and in which objective certainty 
cannot be attained. Subjective estimate of the 
artist’s intention must come into play. In the 
first half there is no distinct stem line. Its 
place is filled by the edge between two faces 
of the stone ; but, as the faces are very irregular 
and the edge is nowhere very well marked, and 
is often hardly possible to be distinguished, it 
is sometimes very difficult to decide whether 
the marks are intended to be cross lines or side 
lines. 

Lord Southesk agreed with me that the group 
representing I is probably the first symbol. A 
little above it, where a symbol might be looked 
for, there is a cross line ; but it is longer both 
to right and left than the Ogams are, and is, in 
all probability, a purely natural fissure. We 
agreed that there was no absolute impossibility 
in the supposition that a symbol was here 
intended, but thatas a fissure existed here, the 
engraver would be likely to choose a smooth 
surface for his first letter. After I follow D D 
A. The next group is doubtful ; it consists of 
five cross lines, which are distinctly sloped. 
The first: impression then is that they represent 
R. But, as Lord Southesk rightly says, the 
engraver was very arbitrary in respect of slope 
in many other cases. There can be no doubt 
that the lowest line of the group is less sloped 
than the uppermost line, and isnearly horizontal. 
They are all decidedly shorter than the lines of 
any certain R. Accordingly, I change my 
opinion about this group, and think that Lord 
Southesk may be right in considering it as I; 
but certainty is unattainable. 

In regard to the next group, there is a doubt 
whether it consists of a single line right or 
cross with a group of four beneath, or is a 
single group of five lines right ; there are thus 
three possibilities. It is undeniable that the 
single line is slightly more distant from the 
one beneath it than the four lines of the group 
are from one another; and that the single line 
is very slightly longer than the four. But it 
is also undeniable that the general impression 
(to which I trust greatly) is of a single group 
of five lines right, separated by bold intervals 
from I (or R) above and N below. According to 
the general impression, then, the symbol is Q ; 
but here, again, certainty cannot be reached. 
If Q before N is an impossible interpretation, 
we must then ,~ back on the ee pm two 

ups. The lower group is C, and the upper 
fine ent, I think, bs talon as H rather than 
as A; though the line is longer than those 
below, yet it can hardly be called a cross line. 
(Lord Southesk does not agree that this alterna- 
tive is possible. I think it is.) 

Then follow turee groups, all indubitably N. 
T have from the first thought that this was due 
to an error of the scribe, who cut wrongly the 
central vowel; but here, again, subjective 
opinion comes in. 





The next five groups are certainly those 
interpreted as V (or F) OR RE. 

The next two groups are the same; each of 
five long lines, left, yet sloping in a very 
marked way. They are unusually far to the 
left of the apparent edge of the stone. If we 
regard the position left of the stem line, they 
are N N: if we regard the slope (as Lord 
Southesk does), they are R R. Then follows 
certainly I, and after that an x crossing the 
stem line, commonly interpreted as P. 

Below this there is great difficulty ; the lines 
are faint. First probably comes a group of 
three cross lines, U (but two cross lines O 
seemed to me not absolutely impossible). 
Next comes a single cross line A. Opposite 
this begins the artificial stem line which turns 
away upwards. Below this artificial stem line 
there are a number of cross lines; it is not 
possible to be certain how many there are, but 
perhaps seven, a group of five, and one of 
two, i.e., I O, can be distinguished. 

On the artificial stem line, the symbols are 
probably those indicating IO SIR. The lines 
in the last group are slightly more sloped than 
those of the second last group; but the 
difference in this respect is not very marked, 
and considing how variable the engraver is in 
respect of slope, it could not be asserted 
positively that the last group represents R, not 
I. As to 8, the question comes in as to what 
is right and what is left. The stem line is now 
running upwards—in the first half it ran 
downwards; direction is now reversed, and the 
question might arise whether our ideas of right 
and left ought also to be reversed or not ? 
This is a question which only those practised 
in Ogams can determine by analogy of other 
cases, 

It is possible, but (in my opinion) not 
probable, that the symbol H occurs as first on 
the artificial stem line. There is a slight mark, 
but I incline to believe it to be a natural 
fissure ; for it is at too acute an angle with the 
stem line, itis very short, and is also very thick 
and irregular. 

One more question remains as to the Ogams: 
why are they continued below the de- 
parture of the artificial stem line? Assuming 
the correctness of the very uncertain reading 
given above, we see two possible alternatives. 
(1) The engraver found towards the foot of the 
stone that the uneveness of the surface, with a 
deep vertical fissure about the place where 
the edge ought to be, made the two lowest 
groups I O very uncertain. He therefore 
began an artificial line opposite the next 
symbol above—viz., A, and repeated I O on 
the new stem. (2) The engraver, having two 
pairs of groups, closely resembling each other, 
omitted one pair, and afterwards, noticing the 
omission, added it below the junction of the 
two lines. 

There is no doubt that the surface of the 
stone was almost exactly in its present state 
when the two inscriptions were engraved. 
The fissures now visible were all there; and no 
attempt was made to prepare the surface for 
the inscriptions. 

Lord Southesk, who has seen these notes, 
asks me to add that, when he in a letter to the 
ACADEMY denied the existence of scores below 
the beginning of the artificial stem line, he was 
misinterpreting his own notes made ten years 
previously. His notes were intended to 
signify that he did not consider the marks to 
rank among the symbols of the inscription, 
and he afterwards wrongly understood them 
to mean that there were no marks at all. 

I have now stated the facts as fairly as I 
can, and I need only add my acknowledgment 
of the kind terms in which both Dr. Stokes and 
Lord Southesk in their published letters have 
referred to myself. 

W. M. Ramsay. 





SCIENCE. 
A Cyclopaedic Dictionary of the Mang’anja 
Language, spoken in British Central Africa. 
By the Rev. David Clement Scott, 
Church of Scotland, Blantyre. (Edinburgh: 


Foreign Mission Committee of the Church 
of Scotland.) 


Tue study of the Bantu languages of Cen- 
tral and Southern Africa has considerably 
advanced of late years. A large number of 
more or less comprehensive vocabularies of 
new dialects spoken in the Congo basin or 
around the central lakes have appeared 
at various mission presses, all of which tend 
to show the curious homogeneity of this 
wide-spread group of tongues.  ['ather 
Torrends, of the Jesuit Mission, and the 
Rev. F. W. Kolbe, and others, have 
attempted to survey it as a whole, from the 
standpoint of the comparative philologist ; 
but for this, the materials on hand are as 
yet scarcely sufficient. We want a few 
more works on the scale and of the stamp 
of Bishop Colenso’s Zulu Dictionary—to go 
back to one of the pioneers in this field— 
the Rev. Holman Bentley’s Dictionary of 
the Kongo Languages, and the one under 
review. 

Language in Africa—at any rate in 
Bantu-speaking Africa, which is really 
Africa proper—is seen, as it were, in the 
making. A fuller knowledge will probably 
throw much light on linguistic science, and 
modify if not wholly set aside the professedly 
tentative theories hitherto current. Mr. 
Scott avows his belief that ‘language is the 
poetic or creative attempt of a people to in- 
carnate will and spirit in sound and word, 
and that it is neither a copy of nature nor 
unconscious reproduction of it, nor spas- 
modic sound.” Whether this is so or not, 
we certainly come into close contact with 
those simple sounds expressing general ideas 
generally called “ roots,” and existing in the 
Aryan languages as a kind of legal fiction, 
and represented by supposed Sanskrit for- 
mulae, such as YAR and Pad. The 
essential characteristic of the Bantu speech, 
is—to quote Mr. Scott again—‘ its living 
touch with its root ideas.” Moreover—and 
this may sound strange to some people— 
there is no language which comes near 
it for expressing abstractions. It is very 
flexible, and has a power of marking minute 
distinctions possessed by no “Aryan” 
tongue. 

Whatever may be thought of Mr. Scott’s 
philological theories, there is no denying 
that this dictionary, unlike most diction- 
aries, is very interesting reading. Nearly 
every word is illustrated by sentences taken 
from actual native speech; and these are 
so arranged as to give at the same time 
ae into Mang’anja life and customs. 

ometimes a word serves to introduce a com- 
plete story. Thus, under ‘‘ Nadzikambe,” the 
chameleon, is given the myth of the chame- 
lion and the lizard, sent by the Creator, with 
the messages of life and death. It is point 
for point the same as the Zulu legend, with 
this addition, in the Mang’anja version : 
‘When people see the chameleon now they 
put tobacco into its paunchy mouth 
that the chameleon may die, because, 
say they, you delayed by the road when 
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you should have arrived quickly; it were 
better that we return than that we should 
pass clean away; it is because of you 
and your habit of swinging your leg back- 
wards and forwards before putting it down.” 
The Zulus are either too much afraid of the 
uncanny creature’s ill-luck, or too economical 
to waste good tobacco on so evil a beast. 
The story is also a good example of an 
* aetiological myth ”’—for Mr. Scott derives 
‘‘nadzikambe” from na-dzi-kimbe-nkano= 
“he did not deliver himself of his message,” 
which etymology looks as if it had suggested 
the story. The words magewera (a game), 


mzimu (a spirit), mulungu (god), and kachisi 


(temple, or “hut of sacrifice”) have 
valuable notes—almost reaching the dimen- 
sions of little articles—appended to them. 
The affinities of the Mang’ anja language, 
according to Mr. Scott, are rather with the 
Zulu and Congo than the Swahili. But that 
there is a great similarity between all four 
is apparent from the following table. Where 
a blank occurs, the word used in that lan- 
guage is one which apparently has no con- 
nexion with the corresponding word in 
the others. This, of course, need not tell 
against the relationship; it is merely 
that one language has preferred a 
derivation froma different root to express 
the same idea; while cognate words are 
sometimes used in other senses. The same 
thing occurs over and over again in 
European languages. There is not the 
slightest similarity between the Spanish 
comer and the Italian mangiare, and philo- 
logists need not waste their time trying to 
find any: it is merely that the Spaniards 
preferred the Latin comedere for expressing 
the idea of eating, while the Italians used 
the less literary, if equally ancient, mandu- 
care. Again, finestra and fenctro are direct 
derivatives from a Latin original which has 
nothing to do with the Spanish vendana and 
the Portuguese janella (=dianella). The 
origin of these preferences would be an 
interesting subject of speculation. Why 
did the Spaniards specially connect the idea 
of air with a window (we have the same 
thing, quite independently, in our English 
word) and the Portuguese that of daylight ? 
Is it that the latter have an insurmountable 
objection to fresh air? But to return to 
our table. Here it is :— 
Mang’anja. Swahili. 
moto moto 
dzanja mkono 
nyumba nyumba 
mwana mwana 


muntu mtu 
. antu wantu 


English. Congo. Zulu. 
Fire 
Hand 
House 
Child 


koko 
nzo 
mwana 
muntu 
wantu 
(antu) 
nzau 


(is)andhla, 
(in)hlu. 
(um)twana, 
(u)muntu. 


(aba)ntu. 


(in) dhlovu. 
nsusu (in) kuku. 
nuni (in)yoni. 
-enda The verb-enda is 
used by Zulus 
in a special and 
restricted sense. 
The usual word 
for “go” is 
namba. 


ndovu 
kuku 

nyuni 
-enda 


njobvu 
nkuku 


-enda 


¢ (moja) 
t-mosi 
-wili 


-moshi 

-wole 
(-ole) 
-tatu 


-modzi 
-wiri 


One 
Two 


Three 
Four 
Five 


osye. 
~bili. 
(mbili) 
-tatu 
-ya -’nne -ya -ne. 
(zi)sanu -tanu -tanu -hlanu. 


(The numerals are given without prefixes.) 


-tatu -tatu. 


* It will be notice that the highly developed 
Zulu gutturals are not found in the parallel 


languages. 


ny, nj, dz, &e. 


They appear to be represented by nd, | 


After five the numbers vary in a curious 
way. The Congo has distinct words up to 
ten (-kum? in all except Zulu, which has 
ishumi). The Swahili has borrowed the 
Arabic numerals for six and seven (sita 
and sada); eight is -nane ( = nne + nne 
= 4 + 4; and nine senda, which does 
not seem to be paralleled in the others. 
The Mang’anja express 6 by 5+ 1 (zisannndi- 
chimodzt) and so on (7=5+2) up to kumi, 
In Zulu, we have f¢atisitupa, 6, and kombisa, 
7, but for 8, ‘leave out 2 [from 10]” 
(ishiyangalombite) and for 9, ‘leave out 
one.” 

Mr. Scott has not attempted to give an 
English-Mang’anja section to his dictionary, 
further than by appending a short vocabu- 
lary at the end, which serves asa guide in 
finding words. This makes it a difficult 
book to use in acquiring the language, 
except by M. Gouin’s process (we mean 
one of his unsuccessful ones) of learning it 
straight off from the beginning. But, as it 
stands, it is a notable achievement, especially 
when we consider that the language which 
supplies it with 682 pages of words has 
only been written down within the last 
seventeen years—the time the Blantyre 
Mission has been in existence. Mr. Scott, 
we believe, has been connected with it 
since 1881; and to him the largest share 
of this linguistic work is certainly due. 

A short summary of the grammar and an 
excellent table, showing at a glance the 
structure of the language, are prefixed to 
the dictionary. <A table of the numerals 
would be a most desirable addition. At 
present, they can only be found by looking 
them up singly in the English-Mang’anja 
section at the end, where they are not all 
given—+.g., we arrived at the Mang’anja for 
5 by the following process: “ five” was not 
to be found in the vocabulary, so we looked 
for ‘‘six,” and, by great good luck, finding 
it to be (as already stated) z’sanu-ndichimodzt, 
we obeyed a happy inspiration, and looked 
up “ zisanu”’ in the first part. This defect 
should be easily remedied. The second 
part, while the language is, as far as we 
azungu are concerned, yet in the making, 
cannot be of equal importance with the first, 
and its extension must necessarily be a work 
of time ; still we hope to see it accomplished 
‘in due course. 

A. WERNER. 








THE ORKHON INSCRIPTIONS. 


WE quote from the Times the following report 
of two papers read before the Oriental Con- 
gress, in the section of China and the Far 
East : 
‘* A paper was contributed by Mr. E. Delmar 
Morgan on ‘ The Results of the Russian Archaeo- 
logical Researches in the Basin of the Orkhon in 
Mongolia.” Mr. Morgan drew attention to a 
splendid atlas of plates presented to the Congress 
by Dr. Radlof, of St. Petersburg, containing 
sg ge ne and facsimiles of inscriptions copied 
y the members of the archaeological expedition 
sent by the Imperial Academy of Sciences to inves- 
tigate the ruins on the Orkhon. These ruins com- 
prise (1) the remains of an ancient Uighur town 
| west of the Orkhon, (2) the ruins of a Mongol 
| palace to the east of that river, and a large 
| granite monument shattered into pieces. Excava- 
| tions were also made of the burial places of the 
Khans of the Tukiu or Turks inhabiting this part 
of Asia previously to the Uighurs, who drove 








them out. The earliest inscription dates from 
732 a.p., and refers to a brother of the Khan of 
the Tukiu mentioned in Chinese history. -Ad- 
ditional interest attaches to these inscriptions 
owing to the fact that some of the characters are 
identical with those discovered on the Yenissei. 
The expedition to which the paper referred visited 
the monastery of Erdenitsu, and found there a 
number of stones with inscriptions in Mongol, 
Tibetan, and Persian, brought from the ruins of a 
town not far off. These ruins have been identi- 
fied with Karakoram, the capital city of the first 
Khans of the dynasty of Jenghiz Khan. 

‘* Prof. Donner wished to present to the Congress 
a publication by the Société Finno-Ougrienne at 
Helsingfors, containing inscriptions from the valley 
of the Orkhon, brought home - the Finnish Expe- 
dition in 1890. There are three monuments, 
tne first erected 732 a.p., by order of the Chinese 
Emperor in honour of Kiuth-Jeghin, younger 
brother of the Khan of the Tukiu (Turks). On the 
west side it has an iascription in Chinese, speaking 
of the relations between the Tukiu and Chinese. 
The Tartar historian, Ye-lu-chi, of the thirteenth 
century, sawit and gave some phrases from the front 
of it. On all the other sides is a long inscription of 
70 lines in runic characters, which cannot be a mere 
translation of the Chinese because it numbers about 
1400 words, while the Chinese inscription contains 
only about 800. The other monument has also a 
Chinese inscription on one side, but greatly « ffaccd. 
On the other sides are runic inscriptions in 77 
lines at least. This monument was erected, by 
order of the Chinese Emperor, in honour of Meki- 
likn (Moguilen), Khan of the Tukiu, who died 
733 a.pv. About two-thirds of its runic inscription 
nearly line for line contains the same as the first 
monument, a circumstance of importance for the 
true reading of the text. The third monument, 
which has been the largest one, was destroyed by 
lightning and shattered into about fifty fragments. 
It is trilingual—viz., Chinese, Uighur, and runic or 
Yenissei characters. On comparing the texts they 
are found to contain many identical words and 
forms, proving that the languages were nearly 
identical. M. Devéria thinks that this is the memo- 
tial stone which the Uighur Khan, 784, a.p., placed 
at the gateway of his palace to record the benefits the 
Uighurs had done tothe Chinese Empire. Concerning 
the characters of these inscriptions they show small 
modifications. The tomb inscriptions at Yenissei 
seem to be the more original ; some characters have 
been altered in the Tukiu alphabet and also in the 
third monument, representing in that way the 
three several nations—the Tukiu, the Uighurs, who 
followed them, and the Hakas, or Khirgiz, at 
Yenissei. A comparison of the characters them- 
selves with the alphabets in Asia Minor shows that 
about three-fourths of them are identical with the 
characters of the Ionian, Phrygian, and Syrian [+]. 
The other part has resemblances with the graphic 
systems of India and Central Asia. We can now 
expect that the deciphering of these interesting 
inscriptions will soon give us reliable specimens of 
the oldest Turk dialects.”’ 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


NOTES ON SOME JAINA-PRAKRIT AND 
PALI WORDS. 
Harold Wood, Essex. 
2. Samiti, Samita=sati, sata. 


In ‘‘ Pali Miscellany,” p. 58, Trenckner has 

inted out that in Milinda-Paiha (p. 3), the 

Ali sati (Skt. smriti) has been replaced by 
sammuti (Skt. sammati). Something like this 
seems to have taken place in Jaina texts. In 
them we never find sai (= smriti) or saa 
(= smrita)* employed in a technical sense, as 
in Buddhist phraseology. In their place we 
find samii, samiyi, or samiti, and sumia, samiya, 
or samita. 

The Jaina samiti is referred by the Petersburg 
Dictionary to the root i, as if it were the 
ordinary classical Sanskrit samiti =“ union,” 
&c. Samita is usually derived from the causative 





* We do not meet with satimam= Pali satimd in 


| Jaina texts. 
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of gam or cram. In the scholiast’s explanations, 
samiti and samita are connected as regards 
their meaning, but disconnected as to their 
etymology; but they ought, strictly speaking, 
to come from the same root, just as Pali sati 
and sata are from the radicle smri. 

In meaning Pali sati answers to Jaina samiti, 
and sata to samita; just as from 4/smri we get 


the Prikrit samarati, so smriti could become | 


sumiti or samiti, and from smrita would arise 
sumita or samita. In Setu. ix. 87 we find 
vi-samia referred by the Commentators to 
vismrita, as well as to visamita and vicrdmita. 
According to the scholiasts, the Jaina samita 
ought to mean “restrained,” ‘calm ”’; but the 
exact sense required is ‘‘ circumspect.” The 
Commentators are often in doubt as to the 
etymology of samia; sometimes it is connected 
with samatd, and even with samyak. 

If we examine a few passages where samia = 
samita occurs in Jaina texts, we shall clearly 
see that it answers in meaning to Skt. smrita 
(cf. Pali sato sampajdno), and not to samita or 
¢ramita : 

‘* Jae nam samane bhagavam Mahiavire anagire jae 
iriya-samie bhisa-samie esani-samie dyaina-bhamda- 
matta - nikkhevanii - samie uccirapisavama - khela - 
simghana - jalla - pari¢thavaniya - samie mana - samie 
vaya-samie kaya-samie (Kalpasitra, Jin., § 118; 
see also Simiicari, § 53-4). 

The scholiast explains here, as elsewhere, samie 
7. a pravritta (see Pracnavyakarana, 
p- 338). 

The following is, with some slight alteration, 
Prof. Jacobi’s translation of the foregoing 
extract : 


‘* Henceforth the venerable Mahavira was house- 
less, (1) circumspect (samita) in his walking, (2) 
circumspect in his speaking, (3) circwmspect in his 
begging, (4) cirewmspect in his accepting anything, 
in the carrying of his outfit and drinking-vessel ; 
(5) cireumspect in relieving himself; circumspect* in 
his thoughts, words, and acts’’ (see Siyagadamga- 
sutta ii. 2.23, p. 704; ii. 2.73, p. 758). : 


Compare the following passage from the Maha- 
parinibbinasutta, pp. 18 and 19: 


** Tdha . . . bhikkhu abhikkante pasikkante sampa- 
janakdri hoti, dlokite vilokite s. h., sammiijite 
pasarite s. h., saighitipattacivaradhirane s. h., 
asite pite khiyite s. h., uccirapassivakamme s. h., 
gate ¢hite nisinne sutte jagarite bhasite turxhibhave 
s. h., evam eva kho . . . bhikkhu sampajino hoti.’’ 


**He (a mendicant) acts... in full presence of 

mind, whatever he may have to do, in going out 
and coming in, in looking and watching, in bend- 
ing in his arm or stretching it forth, in wearing 
his robes or carrying his bowl, in eating and 
drinking, in consuming or tasting, in walking or 
standing or sitting, in sleeping or waking, in 
oe and in being silent’? (Buddhist Suttas, 
p. 29). 
**Tamn ca bhikkhu parinniya subbate samite care’’ 
(Sty. i. 3, § 1, p. 214). ‘“‘Suvratah cobhana 
vratayuktaii samitah paiica-samitibhiccaret sam- 
yamanusthinam kuryat’’ (Com.). 

** Paiicamahavvayajutto pamcasamio tiguttigutto 
ya”’ (Uttaradhyayana xix. 19, p. 606). ‘‘ Mriga- 
putro pamcamaha vratayuktai Mrigaputra pamca- 
mahavrata sahita pamca-samiti samitah trigupta- 
guptah ’’ (Com.). 

‘Je khalu bho vir samité sahité sayi jayd 
samghadadamsino dovaraya ahatahi logaw uveha- 
mind...... iti saccamsi parivicit¢himeu’’ (Ayar. 
i. 4.4, § 1-4).= 

**There are those who have established them- 
selves in the truth...... heroes endowed with 
knowledge, always exerting themselves, full of 
equanimity, valuing the world (as it deserves).”’ 


Here samité is left untranslated; sahité = 
“wise”; jayd = ‘‘restrained.” Samghada- 
damsino can scarcely mean “full of equanimity” 
(nirantaradarginah gubhagubhasya), but prob- 


. * Sometimes samita is rendered “ guarded.” (see 
Ayar. i. 3.2.1; i. 4.4.1). 








ably signifies ‘‘ having a right view of matter” 
and the impermanency of its form, whether 
beautiful or otherwise (see Jaina Sitras i. p. 41). 
Samghada I take to be an error for sam- 
khaya, ie. samkhada, Skt. samskrita, Pali 
| sarkhata (see Sayagadamgasutta i. 2.10, p. 150). 
| As Paiyalacchi has samhghayana*, ‘‘ body,” which 
| Prof. Bihler refers to Skt. samghatana, there 
may have been a Pkt. samyhada or samghata, 
the body, as an assemblage of various con- 
stituents, like Pali samussaya; if so, this only 
strengthens the view I take with regard to the 
meaning of ‘‘ samghadadamsino.”’ 

We must now return to samiti. We have 
seen that in the phrase pauica samiti samita the 
scholiasts connect samita with the five samitis 
mentioned in the quotation from the Kalpa- 
stitra. According to Madhava’s Sarvadarcana- 
saingraha, samiti is.one of the divisions of 
samvara (the stopping of the Acravas), and 
signifies ‘‘ the acting so as to avoid injury to 
all living beings,’’+ or ‘‘ the keeping the atten- 
tion properly alive” (so as to see immediately 
if an insect is in the way).} 

This “keeping the attention alive” is not 
the true meaning of the Skt. samiti, but of 
smriti; while ‘ circumspect” demands that 
samita should be referred to smrita, and not to 
camita or crdémita. The Jains were fond of the 
number five, and had five samitis, whereas the 
Buddhist had only four satipatthinas. The 
technical term smrityupasthdna seems to have 
been occasionally turned by the Jains into 
** samti-paitthina =‘ cranti-pratisthana ” ! 

R. Morris, 








“TEL” OR “ TELL.” 
Christ’s College, Cambridge: Sept. 12, 1892. 

I note with some amusement that in the last 
two numbers of the ACADEMY Prof. Sayce and 
Mr. H. Rassam find fault with the authorities 
of the British Museum for writing ‘“ Tell el- 
Amarna ” with a double / in the first word. In 
point of fact, tell is the only correct transcrip- 
tion, the double letter being invariably used by 
accurate European scholars where the Arabs 
write a letter with tashdid. As regards the 
pronunciation, a correct speaker of modern 
Arabic actually sounds the / twice, except at 
the end of a sentence; thus in our name he 
would say Tel-lel-Amarna. According to Prof. 
Sayce ‘the final consonant is never doubled 
before a vowel in the pronunciation of Upper 
Egypt, and to write ‘Tell’ transports us out 
of Egypt into Syria.”” About Upper Egypt I 
cannot speak, but in Lower Egypt the / is 
certainly doubled before a vowel. Such is my 
own recollection and that of several eminent 
Arabists whom I have been able to consult 
during the meetings of the Oriental Congress. 
Moreover, the careful Spitta, who has called 
special attention to cases of lost doublings, 
writes our word with two /s in his phoretic 
transcriptions. Thus the words “out of Egypt 
into Syria”’ are nonsense; and in any case a 
local slovenly pronunciation of the vulgar ought 
not to govern a scholarly transcription. Will 
Prof. Sayce affirm that to write ‘‘ Waterloo 
Place” instead of ‘‘ Waterloo Plice” (as Mr. 
Punch sometimes has it) transports us out of 
London into Edinburgh ? 

W. Ropertson SMITH. 





Matlock : Sept. 10, 1892. 


I note that Mr. Rassam inthe AcADEMY of 
September 10 corroborates Prof. Sayce’s correc- 
tion of the spelling Tell el-Amarna—employed 
by the British Museum. 


* In H.D. we find saighayana with the v.l. 
swikhanaya for sainkhayana = samkhatana. 

+ Colebrooke’s Essays, i. p. 449. 

t Wilson’s Essays on the Religion of the Hindus, 
i, p. 311. 








I would beg with all deference to so great 
an authority to differ from Prof. Sayce as to 
the propriety of omitting the second 7 in Tell. 
It is undoubtedly an Arabic word, or at least a 
word brought into Arabic, and liable to all the 
rules of triliteral roots. Its plural is Tuldl (or 
in Upper Egypt more often Tilil). The two 
ls become visibiein Arabic writing in the plural, 
and hence it cannot properly drop an / even 
though it may be somewhat loosely pronounced 
before the article. From my own observation 
I think that it is the / of the article which is 
more or less elided, asin the case of El Abiiwah, 
a village about fifteen kilometres to the south of 
Sahag. The villagers call it practically 
‘* Lahiiwah,” and this spelling has been adopted 
in the English nomenclature of its canal. The 
el is of course generally dropped when canals 
or police posts, &c., are referred to in European 
writings and speech. In the case of Tall Basta 
(Bubastis) the double / of the Tall is heard quite 
distinctly, and the Fathah has its true sound as 
of uw in the English word ‘‘ but.””. The whole of 
the Indian races and English races pronounce 
this sound naturally ; but to the French, Turks, 
Greeks, &c., it is apparently a most difficult 
one, and they try to indicate it on paper by 
short ¢, and the result is that these, and other 
kindred words like Kelb, Mektiib, are sounded 
quite differently from the Arabian pronunciation 
of them. 

Inconclusion, Idonotsee the necessity of repre- 
senting a doubtful phonetic local peculiarity of 
Upper Egypt, where the peculiarity probably 
arises from the excess of /s so rear each other. 
If this principle is admitted, we would have to 
write Cairene words ‘without the Qif, as it 
certainly requires a very delicate ear to hear its 
sound in a Cairene’s mouth. We would thus 
have to write Alyib and ullah for Qalyub, the 
town, and Qullah a goblet of water. 

I would like to know if any of your readers 
have observed that the words tall a hillock, and 
kém a heap, are used for artificial and natural 
mounds respectively in the Delta. 

J. C. Ross, Lt.-Col. 

Late Inspector-General of Irrigation, Egypt. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


Two works upon which Prof. Terrien de 
Lacouperie has been engaged for some time 
will be published immediately by Mr. Nutt. 
In The Beginnings of Writing in Thibet the 
author examines the existing systems of writing 
in Central Asia, and shows how they are con- 
nected through China with the cuneiform 
writing of the Euphrates valley. In his 
Yh- King he further develops and defends his 
well-known views respecting the nature and 
origin of this ancient Chinese classic. 


Messrs. Luzac & Co. are the publishers of 
the address delivered by Prof. Max Miiller at 
the opening of the recent Oriental Congress, 
and also of the presidential address of Mr. 
Gladstone in the section of Archaic Greece and 
the East. 


M. Victor CHAUVIN, professor of oriental 
history and literature at the University of 
Liége, has for some years past devoted him- 
self to the compilation of an Arabic Biblio- 
graphy, in continuation of that of Schnurrer ; 
and. he has just issued a specimen volume 
(Liége: Vaillant-Carmanne). This consists of: 
(1) a preface of nearly forty pages, in which 
he expounds most enlightened views about 
bibliography in general, and about Arabic 
bibliography in particular; (2) an alphabetic 
index of the names of authors, &c., in Schnurrer, 
whose arrangement was only chronological ; 
and (3) a specimen of his own work, dealing 
with proverbs. The period he proposes to 
cover is from 1810, the year before the pub- 
lication of the second edition of Schnurrer’s 
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Bibliotheca Arabica (1811), down to 1885, when 
the task is taken over by Friederici’s Bibliotheca 
Orientalis and the Orientalische Bibliographie, 
edited by Prof. August Miiller of Halle. The 
subject is limited to works published in 
Christian Europe, thus excluding the numerous 
lithographed texts which are always appearing 
in the East ; but it will comprise the most 
insignificant pamphlet or paper in a Review, 
and will also give full details about each piece. 
The order of publication will be according to 
subject matter, and the whole will fill from 
fifteen to twenty volumes. The price of sub- 
scription is fixed at fifty centimes for a sheet of 
sixteen pages, but the author promises to 
reserve twenty copies for free distribution 
among young students. The work of compila- 
tion is entirely finished, and it will be sent to 
press as subscriptions come in. Prof. Chauvin 
incidentally mentions that the library of 
es was purchased by Ail Souls College, 
xford, 


Mr. Vincent A. Samiti has contributed to 
the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
a second paper upon ‘‘ Graeco-Roman Influence 
on the Civilisation of Ancient India,’”’ in con- 
tinuation of a former one, which was noticed 
at length in the AcApDEMY of September i, 
1891. On the present occasion he is chiefly 
concerned with summarising articles on the 
subject by two foreign scholars, M. Senart and 
Prof. Weber. The former, while dealing 
primarily with inscriptions written in what 
is now called the Gandharian script, 
treats also of the sculptures associated with 
those inscriptions, which he is disposed 
to assign to the first half of the second century 
A.D. The latter devotes himself almost ex- 
clusively to the literary monuments of ancient 
Indian civilisation, pointing out in detail the 
correspondences in Greek literature. He men- 
tions Sanskrit names for ‘‘ pen,” ‘‘ ink,” and 
‘**book,”’ derived from the Greek uéAav, xdAauos, 
and mvtixéy ; and finds traces of Homer in boththe 
Mahabharata and the Ramayana. He goes on 
to suggest that the Aesopian fable was bor- 
rowed by the Buddhists from Greece, and even 
that the triple doctrine of dharma, artha, and 
kdéma was possibly derived from ra nada, dpéAiua, 
iida of Plato. Finally, he deals briefly with 
the resemblances in doctrine, legend, and ritual 
between Buddhism and Christianity, not hesi- 
tating to say that each has borrowed from the 
other in some particulars. For example, 
‘‘rosary ’’ is apparently a mistranslation of 
jJapamdldé = ‘‘ prayer-necklace,” japd meaning 
also the China rose. Mr. Vincent Smith’s 
summary of these two papers is rendered more 
valuable by a running commentary of his own. 


Tue August number of the Jndian Antiquary 
—which is now appearing with commendable 
regularity—contains an article on the Bharaut 
inscriptions, by Dr. E. Hultzsch, of Bangalore. 
The inscriptions on the Buddhist Stupa of 
Bharaut were discovered and copied by Sir A. 
Cunningham in 1873; and most of them were 
removed by him, for safe preservation, to the 
Indian Museum at Calcutta. The present 
article is based upon mechanical impressions of 
them, made in 1885, and published at the time 
by Dr. Hultzsch in German. Only one of them 
supplies a date, which falls within the second 
or first century B.c. Their main interest con- 
sists in the fact that the inscriptions describe 
the sculptures connected with them, which 
themselves represent scenes in the life of 
Buddha. Most of these scenes can be identified 


in the Pali collection of Jatakas; and one of 
the inscriptions actually includes an almost 
literal translation of a verse in the Jataka Book. 
Dr. Hultzsch’s article gives the text and trans- 
lation of no less than 160 short inscriptions, 
together with a Prakrit and Sanskrit index. 
We may add that the /ndian Antiquary is 





publishing a translation, by Mr. G. A. Grierson, 
of M. Senart’s important work on the inscrip- 
tions of Piyadasi or Asoka; and that the 
present instalment deals with the relation of 
the Gatha or mixed Sanskrit of some of these 
inscriptions to the normal classical Sanskrit. 


Mr. CHARLES JoHNSTON, of the Bengal 
Civil Service, has published a cloth-bound 
pamphlet entitled Useful Sanskrit Nouns and 
Verbs (Luzac). He here prints, in Roman 
characters, as an introduction to Sanskrit 
grammar, paradigms of the simple declensions 
and conjugations, ina form in which they may 
most easily be learnt by heart. 


THERE has lately been appearing in Science 
(New York) a series of papers upon the Maya 
hieroglyphs. Prof. Cyrus Thomas, of the 
Bureau of Ethnology—who has already pub- 
lished a study of the Troano MS.—claims to 
have discovered a key to their decipherment, 
based upon the statements of Bishop Landa. 
While admitting that there may be a certain 
number of ideographs or conventional symbols, 
he contends that the great majority of the 
characters are truly phonetic. His theory 
seems to have won the approval of other 
American scholars; but it is strongly con- 
tested by Dr. Ed. Seler, of Steglitz, who has 
long studied the subject. His position is the 
converse of that of Prof. Thomas, namely that, 
though ‘‘ there existed in the Maya language 
compound hieroglyphs giving the name of a 
deity, a person, or a locality, whose elements 
united on the phonetic principle,” yet ‘‘ great 
part of the hieroglyphs were conventional 
symbols, built up on the ideographic principle.”’ 
Prof. Thomas further claims to have found in 
the Palenque Tablet that the days of the 
month are reckoned, as in the Dresden Codex, 
not from the first of the given month, but from 
the last day of the someting month. 








FINE ART. 


HISTORICAL TOWERS OF BELGIUM. 


Tours et Tourelles Historiques de la Belgique. 
(Brussels : Claesen.) 


WE owe to the enterprise of M. Lyon 
Claesen, the Brussels publisher of the true 
livre de luxe (whose London agency, it is 
worth mentioning, is at Mr. Hugo Cassires, 
13, Paiernoster-row), that book of art and 
elegance, of antiquarian interest and pic- 
turesque charm, Zours et Tourelles Historiques 
de la Belgique. The book, or the portfolio 
rather—to which attention has hitherto been 
but insufficiently drawn—consists of fifty 
chromo-lithographs executed in the finest, 
because the broadest, manner, after the 
water-colour sketches of M. Jean Baes. 
M. Jean Baes, who obtained an impor- 
tant decoration in virtue of the ten of 
these drawings which were first completed 
and exhibited, holds an official appointment 
at Brussels, but is yet more distinguished by 
his own manly and complete talent, by his 
individuality as a draughtsman of architec- 
ture, who never sacrifices picturesqueness to 
accuracy, nor accuracy to picturesqueness. 
And these drawings of his—the fifty towers 
and turrets of church and town-hall, from 
the simplicity of Blakenberg to the elaborate 
grace of Antwerp and Brussels—are repro- 
duced with a success that almost creates 
an illusion by the dexterous chromo-litho- 
graphers who have grappled with the 
business of translating to perfection the 
work of M. Baes’s hand. And M. 





Baes—who is as fitted to deal with the 
themes he has chosen as was our English 
architectural draughtsman, Mr. John Fulley- 
love, when he ventured on the depicting of 
that which was most exquisite in Oxford and 
Cambridge—has, from the first to the last, 
from the earliest group of drawing down to 
the design which completed the admirable col- 
lection, contrived toimpart an unusual variety 
to a theme in itself considerably varied. For 
in the course of inspecting all these towers 
and turrets, domes, roofs, spires, facades, 
and gable-ends, we pass, inevitably, from 
ened work to secular, from a pure to a 
mixed style, from florid Gothic to severe 
Renaissance, or to that which is still more 
characteristic of the church and municipal 
as indeed of the domestic buildings of Bel- 
gium—a very free Classic, a Renaissance 
voyant, bizarre, at times fantastic and whim- 
sical. It was justly said by a professor of 
the architectural art in London that it were 
well for practical students—he might have 
included also students theoretic and historic 
—to learn a good deal to begin with of the 
Gothic in France and England and of the 
Classic and Renaissance in Italy before 
knowing anything of those treasures of 
architectural art in Belgium which lack 
severity and, above all, purity, but which 
yet, when taken at the right place and 
moment, are delights as legitimate as they 
are fascinating. And when the student has 
earned the right to enjoy these things and 
to enter into them, he will find no guide so 
agreeable, no cicerone so convincing, as 
these chromos from the drawings of M. 
Jean Baes. We spoke of their variety, 
and of a variety of treatment excelling even 
that which is the natural privilege of a 
theme in which we pass from the Jace-like 
tower of Antwerp to the crown-capped 
steeple at Audenarde, from the belfry of the 
ruined church at Heyst-sur-mer, swept by 
the wind and with the sea grasses greenish 
grey at the tower’s base, to the oriental-like, 
or steeple of the church at Léau, 
and, at Bruges, from the Chapelle du Saint 
Sang to the for-once-elegant massiveness of 
the great square tower of St. Sauveur. 
This variety of treatment M. Baes has 
obtained in part by a due recognition 
—admirable indeed but unusual in an 
architectural draughtsman— of the effects, 
not precisely of atmosphere, but of illu- 
mination and weather, which give the 
interest of change to things beheld on 
successive days or in different hours. There 
is in the drawings abundance of local colour, 
apart from that which is supplied by stones, 
grey and yellow, by slate roofs, by timber 
platforms and galleries, but to anyone who 
is acquainted with the conditions of art it 
will be evident that mere atmospheric 
effects must in such drawings as M. 
Baes’s be put into the second place. For 
where the artist is occupied very visibly 
with atmosphere he must cease to be 
occupied seriously with form—definiteness 
departs from his vision of the subject; 
pure form (which is the very business of 
M. Baes and of his fellows) eludes him. 
Now in Zowrs et Tourelles form has never 
eluded M. Baes. It is seized boldly and 
scientifically, and it is conveyed with deci- 
siveness and with agreeable picturesque- 
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ness and breadth. We ought earlier to 
have called attention to a work so au‘hori- 
tative and so genuinely artistic. 

FREDERICK WEDMORE. 








THE ART MAGAZINES. 


Ir is not often that a poetical dream finds such 
adequate illustration as has been the fortune of 
Maurice de Guérin’s ‘‘Centaur,” in the 
Magazine of Art for September. Those, how- 
ever, who have noted Mr. Arthur Lemon’s 
pictures of Centaur-life will not be surprised at 
the spirit and poetry with which he has accom- 
pli his congenial task. Mr. Charles 
Wibley’s translation is also very good. This, 
with Mr. C. Rickett’s charming illustration of 
Sir Thomas Wyatt’s sonnet to ‘‘ Mistress Anne 
Bullen,” would entitle this number of the 
m ine to special notice; but the rest of it is 
well filled with an article by Mme. Villari on 
the late Italian painter Barabino, Mr. Harry 
Tilly’s notes on Burmese Art, Mr. Claude 
Phillips’s review of the Sculpture of the Year, 
and an enthusiastic note by Mr. James Orrock 
on David Cox’s famous ‘ Vale of Clwyd.” The 
reputation of the magazine for wood engraving 
is well sustained by Prof. Berthold’s admirable 
rendering of Lord Sackville’s celebrated group 
- — Anne Linley (Mrs. Sheridan) and her 
rother. 


EQuALLY good, according to the special 
standard which the Portfolio has adhered to 
quietly through many years, is this month’s 
number of that periodical. Two photogravures, 
at once interesting, waheinepelt and fine, give 
us nearly all that black and white can give, of 
Moretto’s grand figure of Santa Giustina, one 
of the glories of the Imperial Picture Gallery 
at Vienna, and of that forcible picture of St. 
Victor, a Donor (ascribed to Van der Goes) 
which was one of the principal attractions of 
the late exhibition of Netherlandish Painters 
at the Burlington Fine Arts Club. The former 
illustrates Mr. Claude Phillips’s valuable paper 
on the Brescian Master, the latter Mr. Walter 
Armstrong’s learned article on the exhibition 
in Savile-row. A short Paper on Mr. William 
Sandby’s recently published book about his 
ancestors, ‘“‘ Thomas and Paul Sandby,” by Mr. 
Cosmo Monkhouse, a note by the editor on 
Mr. D. Y. Cameron’s very skilful etchings of 
the Clyde, one of which is given, and a con- 
tinuation of Mr. Loftie’s pleasant gossip about 
“The Inns of Court,” complete a notable 
number of this magazine. 


In the Art Journal we meet again the 
ubiquitous Mr. Claude Phillips in an article on 
the Salon of the Champs de Mars ; but in spite 
of this the number is not very lively. The 
united energies of the editor and Mr. Percy 
Robinson fail to render their ‘‘ Rambles in the 
Isie of Wight” more than tolerably enter- 
taining; nor can Mr. W. W. Fenn’s tragical 

' story of “‘ A Painter I knew,” be regarded as a 
great success. Mr. Aymer Vallance’s paper on 
** Knives, Spoons, and Forks,” Mr. Herbert 
Cundall’s on the Museums at Sheffield and 
Wolverhampton, and Mr. Carter’s accounts of 
the Art Seles of 1892, though good of their 
kind, scarcely relieve the general flatness which 
prevails over both letterpress and illustrations. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


‘“THE ORIGIN OF METALLIC CURRENCY.” 
Fen Ditton, Cambridge: Sept. 12, 1892. 


Canon Taylor’s kind and sympathetic review of 
my Origin of Metallic Currency? I shall only 
refer to questions of fact about which he has 
made slips. 





He speaks of a Phocean silver standard of 
260 grs. What is his authority for this? 
Certainly Dr. Head, in his latest splendid 
volume, the Catalogue of Coins of Ionia 
(p. xxxvii.), seems to know nothing of it. 

Dealing with my Homeric ox-talent, Canon 
Taylor says it may be jetisoned, and its place 


supplied by the Daric. Is Canon Taylor going 
to assign an earlier date than 520 B.c. to the 
oldest Darics ? 


Canon Taylor thinks the true value of the 
old Greek ox is got from Solon’s commutation 
of the ox-fine into five silver drachms. But 
he overlooks the statement of Plutarch (who is 
our informant) that it was owing to the great 
scarcity of coin that Solon so acted. This 
therefore cannot be taken as normal price in 
early times. 

He thinks the fois at Delos was only worth 
two silver drachms, because if they had been 
gold drachms Pollux would have said they 
were gold. But if Pollux had meant a silver 
coin, he would have said didrachm, as he does 
just above, and would not have specified two 
Attic drachms—the very expression used by 
the anonymous metrologist when describing 
the gold Daric. 

Canon Taylor gets a low gold value for the 
old Roman ox by a dreadful slip. He says, 
‘** When the Lex Tarpeia was passed, the value 
of the cow at Rome was 100 asses, or ten 
denarii; and as the denarius contained seventy 
grains of silver, the value of the ox in gold 
would be from forty-six to fifty-four grs. of 
gold,” &c. The Lex Tarpeia, passed in 451 B.c., 
deals with asses librul. Canon Taylor speaks 
as if there were silver denarii issued at the 
same time. Surely he forgets that the earliest 
Roman silver coinage only begins in 268 B.c. 
This slip of his- lands him in the difficulty of 
having silver to copper as 700: 1. 

Canon Taylor finds a difficulty owing to 
variation in price of oxen in mediaeval times ; 
he will find my answer to that on p. 153. In 
dealing with the price of the Egyptian ox, if 
he looks again at the passage he will find that 
my discussion makes it not so much the worse 
for my theory, but for Brugsch’s date of 
1000 B.c. 

Canon Taylor asks pleasantly, ‘‘ Were owls 
articles of barter among the Athenians ?” He 
will find my answer to this on pp. 314 and 
315. 

Canon Taylor speaks of the law of progressive 
degradation as if it were fully established. Yet 
he himself does not hesitate to violate it when 
he makes the Daric the source of all Greek gold 
coins. The Daric was about 130 grs., the 
Attic and Macedonian staters 135 grs. Is this 
degradation, or is it not elevation ? 

WILLIAM RIDGEWAY. 








AEGEAN POTTERY IN EGYPT. 
Bromley, Kent: Sept. 14, 1892. 

Perhaps Mr. Torr will be able to ascertain 
somewhat more about the vase 22,821 in the 
British Museum, which he quotes; for un- 
happily it is not difficult to point out erroneous 
labels and misplaced objects in that depart- 
ment. No label therefore is scientific evidence, 
let alone that strict legal evidence otherwise 
required by Mr. Torr. 

When we know (1) who brought the vase to 
England ; (2) who took it out of the tomb; 
(3) whether the tomb was intact, or had been 
entered by others; (4) who ‘“‘the grandson of 


_Pinetem”’ was; and (5) what other objects 
May I make one or two short remarks on | 


were found with it, and where they now are, 
we shall be in a position to consider the 
evidence. 

It may, perhaps, be proved that one vase 
was buried at a date four centries later than 





the dating found with hundreds of others; but 
until we know more of its history, an anony- 
mous label is no proof. 

W. M. Frurypers PETRIE. 








NOTES ON ARhT AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Messrs. GEORGE Bett & Sons will publish 
in October Edward Burne-Jones ; a Record and 
Review, from the pen of Mr. Malcolm Bell. 
This work will be illustrated with about one 
hundred reproductions, photogravures, and 
process blocks, from the most representative 
works of the artist, including many not hitherto 
published. Among these latter are: a photo- 
gravure of “‘ King Cophetua and the Beggar 
Maid” from the original in the possession of 
Lord Wharncliffe, and another of a portrait of 
a young lady, the daughter of a well-known 
American scholar, with many facsimile en- 
gravings of studies and early pen-drawings 
unknown to the general public. The tall-paper 
edition with Japanese vellum proofs is limited 
to twenty-five copies, while of the ordinary 
edition 385 will be for sale in this country. 


THE Christmas number of the Art /ournal, 
known as the Art Annual, will be devoted to a 
memoir of Prof. Herkomer, by Mr. W. L. 
Courtney. The illustrations will include an 
original etching by Prof. Herkomer, a photo- 
gravure plate of ‘‘ The Last Muster,” and forty 
specially prepared illustrations of the artist’s 
principal pictures and drawings. 


THE paper by Major R. Hanbury Brown, on 
‘* The Fayim and Lake Moeris,’”’ communicated 
to the recent Oriental Congress, will shortly be 
issued in book form, with photographs by the 
author, diagrams, and a new map. Mr. Stan- 
ford is the publisher. 


A sECOND and revised edition of Coins and 
Medals: their place in History and Art, by Mr. 
Stanley Lane Poole, is announced for immediate 
publication by Mr. Elliot Stock. 


Messrs. LanG, Nett & Co. will open at 
Brighton, in October, an exhibition of pictures 
and other objects connected with Palestine, to 
illustrate a diorama and lectures. 


THE first summer exhibition of pictures at 
St. Helens, under the auspices of the corpora- 
tion, has recently closed. The total number of 
visitors during three months was 18,000, and 
the receipts were practically equal to the 
expenses. 


THE Jimes of Friday last (September %) 
devotes a special article to the casts from sculp- 
tures at Persepolis, which Mr. Cecil Smith has 
been able to obtain for the British Museum 
through the munificence of Lord Savile, whose 
interest in archaeology is evidently not confined 
to ancient Italy. A duplicate set of the casts is 
to be sent to the Metropolitan Museum at New 
York, the committee of which contributed 
towards the expense. Mr. H. Weld Blundell 

ave an account of the expedition to the recent 
Oriental Congress. 

At a recent meeting of the Académie des 
Inscriptions, Prof. Maspero communicated the 
result of the excavations carried out on the site 
of Memphis by M. de Morgan, who has just 
been confirmed in the appointment of director 
of excavations in Egypt. He has discovered 
among the ruins of the temple of Ptah a number 
of monuments of considerableimportance. First, 
a large boat of granite, similar to that in the 
museum at Turin, on which the figures are 
destroyed ; next, several fragmentary colossi of 
Rameses II., and in particular two gigantic 
upright figures, dedicated by this king, of Ptah, 
the god of Memphis, enshrouded in mummy- 
wrappings and holding a sceptre in both hands ; 
lastly, some isolated figures, arranged in a 
court or a chamber. The importance of this. 
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discovery, said Prof. Maspero, will be realised 
when we bear in mind that we possess no divine 
image of large size, and that the very existence 
of statues of gods in Egyptian temples has 
sometimes been denied. 


MUSIC. 


THE GLOUCESTER 

FESTIVAL. 
Last week no comment was made on the 
performance of Handel’s fine Concerto in F for 
organ and orchestra on the Wednesday morn- 
ing: the solo part was most ¢ffectively rendered 
by Mr. Sinclair, organist of Hereford Cathedral. 
The additional accompaniments of Mr. E. 
Prout to Handel’s ‘‘ Joshua’ were also left 
unnoticed. The term ‘‘ additional” is a mis- 
leading one; they are merely accompaniments 
to replace others not preserved in writing. 
Mr. Prout’s skill in orchestration and know- 
ledge of Handel mark him out as one of the 
best men to restore the old master. 

On Thursday morning Dr. Parry’s ‘‘ Job” 
was produced under the composer’s direction. 
On the music it is called an Oratorio, on the 
festival programme a Cantata; of the two 
titles the latter is certainly much more appro- 
priate. It is somewhat late to congratulate 
the composer upon the success of his new work. 
By success we mean artistic success, for in the 
Cathedral there was naturally no demonstra- 
tion of opinion either during or at the close of 
the performance. It is often said, and truly, 
that a bad book will kill the best music; but 
on the other hand, a composer runs no little 
danger in selecting such poetry as that con- 
tained in the Book of Job: if the one drag a 
composer down, the other may leave him far 
behind. It would be mere flattery to say 
that Dr. Parry has risen to the full height 
of the great argument, but from first note to 
last he has kept at a very high level. There is 
boldness and breadthin the music. He is par- 
ticularly happy in his employment of chromatic 
notes and chords: they are never introduced so 
as to monopolise attention, or to obscure the 
general design of a passage, but rather to 
colour and strengthen. Indeed, if in respect 
to the general character of his music 
he has caught the spirit of Wagner, in 
his part-writing be has taken as _his 
guide the master of masters, Bach. What 
higher, what better influences could a 
composer desire? But Dr. Parry never 
becomes a mere imitator. The work is divided 
into four scenes. In the first, after the 
enunciation of a dignified theme by the 
orchestra, the Narrator (baritone) tells of Job’s 
prosperity, and then follows the dialogue in 
heaven. Here Dr. Parry holds great com- 
mand over himself, and he appears to stretch 
rather than to paint the scene. The composer, 
who prepared his own book, has introduced a 
shepherd boy, who sings of his master’s flocks. 
This soprano song is quaint and simple, and 
has evidently been inserted for the purpose of 
contrast. The chorus of the Sabean horde is a 
graphic piece of writing, and the dramatic 
energy in Satan’s invocation to the ‘ wind of 
the sea’’ is intense. 
chorus comes the ‘‘ Lamentation of Job,” a 
bass solo. It lasts over a quarter of an hour, 
and yet it does not appear long, for the 
composer has endless variety of melody and 
rhythm, throughout following closely the 
spirit of the words. There are some moments 
in this solo in which he soars very high; from 
the Lento expressive to the end there is displayed 
something more than talent. The chorus, 


MUSICAL 


*“Who is this that darkeneth counsel by words 
without knowledge,’ is remarkable for sustained 
power and dignity. 


After another effective | 


The closing words of the | 


Narrator announcing the return of prosperity at 
last to Job seem an anti-climax—but thus ends 
the old story. The performance of ‘ Job” 
under the composer’s direction was excellent. 
The choir was heard at its best. Mr. Plunket 
Greene added to his reputation by his expressive 
delivery of the ‘‘ Lamentation.” Mr. E. Lloyd 
sang the part of Satan, and Mr. Watkin Mills 
was the Narrator. The programme also included 
Beethoven’s Symphony in C minor, of which a 
very good performance was given, and Spohr’s 
‘* Fall of Babylon.” 

In the evening Mr. C. Lee Williams’s Church 
Cantata, ‘‘ Gethsemane,’’ was given under the 
composer’s direction. This work must not be 
judged from a purely musical standard. It is 
really written for church use. The book 
was prepared by Mr. J. Bennett, who 
has woven together Gospel narrative and 
lyrics of his own. All through the work 
Mr. Williams aims at simplicity, and he has the 
happy art of being simple and yet not common- 
place. Moreover, there are some clever 
*‘ effects” without any special sense of labour. 
The Cantata is indeed admirably suited for 
use in church, and there is little doubt but 
that it will meet with a success equal to that 
obtained by his ‘‘Bethany.” The reverent 
attention during the performance at Gloucester 
(which was exceedingly good) showed that it 
was fully appreciated. It was followed by the 
** Hymn of Praise.” 

The ‘‘ Messiah” on Friday, and a ‘Special 
Nave Service” in the evening, brought the 
Festival to a conclusion. The production of 
Dr. Parry’s ‘‘ Job” was the special feature of 
the week; and it is a work that will un- 
doubtedly influence—and for good—the form 
and character of oratorio in the immediate 


future. ; 
J. 8. SHEDLOCK. 





MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


Romances. By Pietro Mascagni. 
(Bosworth.) Anyone acquainted with the com- 
poser’s two operas will peruse these songs 
with considerable curiosity. Here again we 
meet with the ‘‘ Volkslied ’’ element in the 
melodies, while in the accompaniments the 
rhythms and harmonies bear traces of art as 
opposed to nature. No 1, ‘‘Thy Star,” is quiet 
and pleasing. No, 2, ‘‘ Penalty of Love,” is 
fresh, and has a clever coda. No. 3, ‘‘ He loves 
me—loves me not,” is the gem of the collection. 
It is but a trifle, and yet how wonderfully 
effective! The little ‘‘ Gipsy” opening sym- 
phony, the quaint harmonies, the changes of 
tempo, the ‘‘precipitando” coda—everything 
shows the hand of a master. No. 4, ‘‘The 
Rose,” has an element of weirdness about it ; 
the tremolo passage is quite original. No 3, 
“To the Moon,” is full of rhythmical life. 
The Italian poems by various writers are pre- 
sented in English. Some of the lines are 
excellent; but No. 1 has uncomfortable syllables 
for the singer, and at times word and musical 
accent do not well agree. 


Songs and 


The Organist’s Quarterly Journal. Parts 94 
and 95. (London Music Publishing Company). 
A March in G by E. Boggetti arranged by Dr. 
Spark is not very exciting; the music is, in 
| fact, plain. Mr. Hamilton Clark’s ‘‘ Dirge ”’ is 
| rather interesting, but on the whole patchy 
‘and vague. <A Fuguein F by R. W. Bexfield 
is, as one might expect, Handelian in character. 
But why style this short piece a Fugue?’ It is 
barely a Fughetta. There are some good points 
about Mr. E. Hake’s ‘Siow Movement,” though 
it is spun out to too great a length. Mr. 
Walter Wesche’s ‘‘ Adagio” from a Sonata is a 
thoughtful movement, but there is something 
uncomfortable both in rhythm and harmony 








about the opening theme. Part 95 opens with 
a vigorous Toccata and Fugue, by Frank J. 
Sawyer; the music is clever, but dry. Mr. 
Barry M. Gilholy’s ‘‘Andante” is graceful, 
though sentimental. The ‘Solemn March by 
M. Philip de Soyres is plain and straightfor- 
ward. The Trio consists of a flowing theme. 
We cannot find anything particularly ‘‘ solemn ” 
in this March. 








MUSIC NOTES. 


A COMMITTEE has been formed at Palestrina 
to celebrate the tercentenary of the death of 
Giovanni Pierluigi da Palestrina, ‘il principe 
della musica,” which took place on February 4, 
1594. It is proposed to erect a statue at 
Palestrina ; to finish the decoration of the apse 
in the cathedral, in which the composer was 
baptised ; and to have commemorative musical 
performances, both at Palestrina and at Rome, 
during the year 1894. 


THE Crystal Palace Saturday Concerts recom- 
mence on October 15. There will be, as usual, 
ten concerts before, and ten after, Christmas. 
The following novelties are announced :—Ballade 
for orchestra (Op. 7), after Doré’s picture, ‘‘ A 
Day Dream,” by Mr. C. A. Lidgey; Mr. 
Cliffe’s Symphony, composed for the Leeds 
Festival ; Ballade for orchestra, ‘‘ The Passing 
of Beatrice,” by W. Wallace; a violin Concerto, 
by Tschaikowsky. For the anniversary of 


Liszt’s birthday (October 22) the programme 
contains some of the composer’s best music, 
including the Symphonic Poem ‘“ Tasso.” 


Franz Schubert has a whole programme 
devoted to him on November 19, the anniver- 
sary of his death. The grand Symphony in 
C is no longer announced as No. 10. Has Sir 
George Grove abandoned all hope of finding 
the ‘‘Gastein” ? M. Vladimir de Pachmann 
makes his first appearance (October 15) at the 
Palace since 1886. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 
LO N D O N, With 124 Illustrations. Demy Svo, cloth extra, 18s. 


By Watrter Besant Author of “ All Sorts and 
Conditions of Men,” &c. 


“In the following chapters it has been my endeavour to present pictures of the City of London—instantaneous photo- 
gra hs, showing the streets, the buildings, and the citizens at work and at play. Above all, the citizens, with their daily life 
e streets, in the shops, in the churches, and in the houses ; the merchant in the uays and on ’Chan ; the shopkeeper of 
Cheapside ; the priests, and the monks and the friars ; the shouting of those who sell ; the laughter an: sin ing of those who 
feast and drink ; the ringing of the if the pine dragging of the crimival to the pillory ; ; the riding of the Lord Mayor and 
Aldermen ; the River, with its boats and eerful sound of pipe and tabor; the Stage, with its tumblers and its 
ro} cers ; the ’Prentices with their cubes the ev ening dance in the street. I want my pictures to show all these a ad 
Extract from Mr. Bresant’s Prerace. 


NEW LIBRARY NOVELS IN THE PRESS. 
THE MARQUIS of CARABAS. By Aaron Watson and Lillias 


WASSERMANN. 3 vols., crown Svo. 
* Certainly one of the brightest and best novels of the season.” —Glasgow Herald, 


BOB MARTIN’S LITTLE GIRL. By David Christie Murray, 


Author of ‘‘ Joseph’s Coat,” &c. 3 vols., crown S8vo. 
TREASON- FELONY. By John Hill, Author of ‘Waters of 


Marah,” &c. 2 vols., crown Svo. 


THE IVORY GATE. By Walter Besant, Author of ‘“‘ All Sorts and 


Conditions of Men,” &c. 3 vols., crown Svo. 








[ Shortly. 
eer = weet By William Westall, Author of ‘Her = 
____ Midions,” &e. vols., crown 8vO. | Shortly 


VERBENA CAMELLIA STEPHANOTIS, ‘By Walter Besant, 


__ Author of “‘ Dorothy Forster,” &c. With a Frontispiece by Gordon Browne. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


A SOLDIER’S CHILDREN. By John Strange Winter, Author of 


= * Cavalry Life,” &e. With : 34 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d 


THE AMERICAN CLAIMANT. By Mark Twain. Illustrated by 


Hal Hurst and Dan Beard. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 





[ [Shortly. 





HANDY NOVELS. 
A New Series of Stories of the highest class, in uniform style, feap. Svo, cloth extra, 1s. 6d. each.—_THE FIRST VOLUME I8 
THE OLD MAID’S SWEETHEART. By Alan St. Aubyn, Author 
of ‘‘ A Fellow of Trinity.” 
“So beautifully told, so simply human, poetical, and pathetic, it delights us. erred anity y Fair. 


MAID MARIAN and ROBIN HOOD: a Romance of Old Sherwood 
i— onal i —— Author of ‘“* The Dead Man’s Secret,’ &c. With 12 Illustrations by Stanley L. Wood. 
wn 8vo, cloth ex 


A ROMANCE of the NINETEENTH CENTURY. By W. 4H. 


MALLOCK. New: and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. (Shortly. 


THE DOWNFALL. By Emile Zola. Translated by Ernest A. 


Vizetelly. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s [ Shortly. 


WANTED! By Dick Donovan, Author of ‘ - ‘Who Poisoned Hetty 


Duncan?” &c. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. ; cloth limp, 2s. 6d. el 


BIMBI: Stories for Children. By Ouida. With 9 Full-page LIllus- 
trations by Edmund H. Garrett. Square 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 











MY FLIRTATIONS. By Margaret Wynman. With 13 Illustrations 


by J. Bernard Partridge. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 33. 6d. | Shortly. 








CHEAP EDITIONS, crown 8vo, clotn extra, 3s. 6d. each. 
ALONE on a WIDE WIDE SEA. By W. Clark Russell, Author of 


**The Wreck of the ‘Grosvenor,’ ” &c, 


THE DUCHESS of POWYSLAND. By Grant Allen, Author of 


“The Tents of Shem,” & 


CORINTHIA MARAZION. By Cecil Griffith, Author of ‘ heen 


Deane,” &c. 


‘Frank Barrett’s ’s Collected” Novels. Post 8v0, illustrated “boards, Zs. each; 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 
A RECOILING VENGEANCE. FETTERED for LIFE. 
FOR LOVE and HONOUR. | BETWEEN LIFE and DEATH. 
FOUND GUILTY. THE SIN of OLGA ZASSOULICH. 
WHERE . ART BEGINS. ~ 


Hume Nisbet, Author of ‘‘ Lessons in 
Art,” With 27 Dlustrations. Square 8vo, ¢ 


oth extra, 7s. 6d. 


THE THOUSAND and ONE DAYS: Persian ‘Tales. Edited ‘by 


JUSTIN H. McCARTHY. With Phot vure Frontispiece to h vol b 
___ Bro, half. —~_ 4 : ogra P each volume by Stanley L. Wood. 2 vols., crown 


Mrs. B. M. Croker’s Novels, | Post 8vo, illustrated boards, Qs, each ; “cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 
PRETTY MISS eee A BIRD of PASSAGE. 
PROPER PRIDE DIANA BARR: (INGTON. 





Shor tly. 





A PRINCE of the BLOOD. By James Payn, Author of aa By Proxy.’ ‘“ 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


By the Author of “ Molly Bawn.” 
IN DURANCE VILE. | 


Post 8vo, illustrated ooards, 2s, ‘each. 
A MODERN CIRCE. 


CHATTO & WINDUS, 214, Piccapitty, W. 
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ADELPHI THEATRE. 


THIS EVENING, at 8, THE LIGHTS OF HOME. 

pam, Charles Dalton, Lionel Rignold, G. W. Cockburn, 

W. A. Elliott, Howard Russell, T. Kingston, W. Drew, J. and 
Ww. Northcote ; Miss E a Millard, Mrs. Patrick Campbell, 
Mrs. H. Leigh, Miss Ethel Hope, Miss Clara Jecks. 


COMEDY THEATRE. 


a EVENING, at 9, THE PRIVATE SECRETARY. 
Mr. W. 8. Penley, ‘Mr. Ww. Wyes, Mr. Robb Harwood, Mr. 
Bain Sothern, Mr. Cecil Thornbury, Mr. W. Aysom, Mr. G. 
Tomkins ; Miss Nina Boucicault, — Violet Armbruster, 
Miss C. Ewell, Miss Alice Yorke, Miss Caroline Elton. At 
8.15, THE HOME COMING 





COURT THEATRE. 


THIS EVENING, at 8.30, THE NEW SUB. At 9.10, 
FAITHFUL JAMES. And, at 9.50, A PANTOMIME RE- 
HEARSAL. Messrs. Brandon Thomas, W. Draycott, C. P. 
Little, S. Warden, Vaughan, Bertram, and Weedon Gros- 
smith ; Misses G. Kingston, Edith Briant, Sybil Grey, Ber- 
ridge, Palfrey, and Ellaline Terriss. 


CRITERION THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. Cuantes Wyspuan. 


THIS EVENING, at 9, BETSY. Messrs. W. Blakeley, 
Geo. Giddens, 8. V: alentine, D. 8. James, W. Dale, W. R. 
Shirley ; Mesdames F. Robertson, Jennie Rogers, H. Crofton, 
F. Frances, 8. — Studholme, A. M‘Rae. At 815 
POOR MIGNONETTE 


HAYMARKET THEATRE, 


THIS EVENING, at 8.15, THE QUEEN OF MANOA. 
essts. Lewis Wailer, Cyril Maude, Herbert Flemming, 
Charles Collette, Rudge Harding, E. Maurice, W. Cheesman, 
&c. ; Misses Marie Linden, Henrietta Lindle +y, Emily Cross, 
Francis Ingreville, Tyndal, Hardinge, and Mrs. Langtry. 


LYRIC THEATRE. 
THIS EVENING, at 8.15, CIGARETTE. At 7.40, A 
PAIR OF LUNATICS. Messrs. Cairns James, Oswald 
a A. J. Evelyn, Leslie Holland, Warner, Lascelles, 
igen, and Joseph O‘Mara ; Mesdames Florence Bankhardt, 
nnah Jones, Marion Erle, May Laurie, Helen Vicary, 
J. Bradford, C. Losebv, and Albu. 





PRINCESS’S THEATRE. 


THIS EVENING, at 8, A ROYAL DIVORCE. 


Messrs. 
Murray Carson, T. W. re reyval, 


H. Beatty, W. Brunton, 
un., H. Gray Delby, B. Whitcomb, H. Ludlow, Alker, 
ee Griffith ; “Mesdames Lesley Bell, M. Watson,! F. 
Wyatt, L. Wyatt,’ Maude 8t. John, Ormesby, Herrick, 
Patrick, and Grace Hawthorne. 


STRAND THEATRE. 


THIS EVENING, at 850, NIOBE (ALL SMILES): 
Messrs. Harry Paulton, Forbes Dawson, Herbert Ross, George 
Hawtrey, A. C. Mackenzie; Misses Beatrice Lamb, Tsabel 
Ellisson, Venie Bennett, Eleanor May, G. Esmond, I. Gold- 
smith, and C. Zerbini. at 8, NO CREDIT. Misses Esmond, 
Bennett ; Mr. Hawtrey, & 








TOOLE’S THEATRE. 


ma BYESINS, at 8.45, WALKER, LONDON. Messrs. 

E. W. Garden, ( . M. Lowne, Cecil Ramsey, Seymour Hicks, 
and —— Shelton; Misses Eliza Johnstone, Mary Ansell, 
re h, and Irene Vanbrugh. At 8, DAISY’S 
essrs. Lawrence Irving, Harry’ Westland, 
tae yn Misses Cora Poole and Loveday. 


TRAFALGAR SQUARE THEATRE, 

Sole Lessee and Manager, M. Levenston. 
THIS EVENING, at 8, THE WEDDING EVE. Mesdames 
— Moore, Mabel Love, Kate Chard; Messrs. Joseph 


ley, George Barrett, Arthur Wilkinson, Leonard Russell, 
sol Wi William Elton. 


VAUDEVILLE THEATRE. 
A. and 8. Gatti, Lessees and Managers. 


THIS EVENING, at 8.30, OUR BOYS. Mr. David James, 
Mr. Willi Farren, Mr. E. W. Gardiner, Mr. Reeves Smith, 
Mr. Duncan Fleet, &c. ; Miss May Whitty, Miss Eva Moore, 
Miss Cicely Richards, and Miss Sophie Larkin. 


IMRE KIRALFY’S VENICE AT OLYMPIA. 


x. DAY, at 12 to 5, and 6 to 11, Imre Kiralfy’s superb 
matic, Operatic Spectacle, VE NICE, THE BRIDK OF 

THE SEA. Spectacle at 2.30 and 8.30. Charming Music. 

Ballet of 400 Dancers. Chorus of 200 voices. Band of 100, 


and over 1,400 p2rformers in the Grand Aquatic Pageant and 
Storming of Chioggia. 
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NINTH ANNUAL VOLUME. 


Now Ready, containing over 900 pp. Profusely Illustrated. 
Royal 8vo, cloth gilt, 8s. 


The Buglish 
PHilustrates 
Magazine. 


FOR (891-1892. 

The following are a few of the numerous Illustrated Articles in the 
Volume :— 

W. BE. GLADSTONE, M.P., by Henry W. Luey—THE MARQUESS 
OF SALISBURY, K.G—A,. J. BALFOUR, M.P—LORD ROSEBERY, 
by Ilenry W. Luey—A ROYAL RECEPTION, by the Author of 
* Mademoiselle Ire’ —A DEPLORABLE AFFAIR, by W. bk. Norris— 
ON THE WESTERN CIRCUIT, by Thomas Hardy—W. HW. SMITH AND 
SON, by W. M. Aeworth—TITE “© TIMES.” by Edmund Vineent—CANDLE- 


MAKING, hy Joseph Hatton—THE DERBY ; DONCASTER AND THE | 


ST. LEGER, by * Vigilant,” of the “ Sportsman”"—ENGLISH RACING 
VACHTS, by Divon Kemp—OUR RAILWAYS: 1, Broad Gauge Engines ; 
2. Great Kastern Railway Works at Stratford ; 3. London and North Western 
Works at Crewe ; 4, Midland Railway Locomotive Works at Derby ; 5. North 
Lastern Railway and its Engines; 6, Swindon Works ~-MATCHBOX- 
MAKING AT HOME, by Clementina Black—RUGBY SCHOOL, by 
Judge Hughes, H. Lee Warner, and Lees Knowles, M.P.—TIGERS AND 
TIGER HUNTING, by Sir Samuel Baker. 


NB—The October Number commences a New Volume. 


MACMILLAN & Co., LONDON, 


GAY & BIRD’S LIST. 








Demy Svo, handsomely bound and boxed, 26 Photogravures, 12s. 6d, net. 


THE LILY OF THE ARNO; 


OR, 


FLORENCE, PAST AND PRESENT. 
By VIRGINIA W, JOHNSON. 


Spectator,“ This handsome volume is a triumph—it undoubtedly is a triumph—ot 
illustration and typography, quite as much as of literature. Altogether, this is a 
very pleasant, as well ag useful and eminently handsome, book.” 

Queen.‘ A sumptuous volume this. t is enriched by photogravures—really 
enriched, for most of these are admirable.” 

Daily News.—“ The result of all these honest raptures is a very pretty volume and very 
prettily written,” 

8vo Portrait, tastefally bound in cloth gilt, gilt top, 7s. 6d. net. 


] 
SIDNEY LANIER’S POEMS. 
Edited by HIS WIFE. 
With a Memorial by WILLIAM HAYES WARD. 

_ Npeetator,—“ We have in Lanier an original poet—one more original, we think, than the 
United States has ever yet produced; more original than any poet whom England has 
produced during the last thirty years at least, 

Review of Reviews,‘ Than the short series, ‘Hymns of the Marshes,’ we know of 
noth'ng in any poetry more beautifal or more quivering with the spirit of nature,” 


LANGUAGES 


FRENCH. Actually Spoken and Mastered in Ten Weeks 

GERMAN. without leaving your homes, by Dr. Rosenthal’s 

SPANISH. Meisterschaft System. 550th Thousand. Pupils 
ITALIAN. learn as if actually in the presence of a teacher. 


MAST EI EF EI PD 
ALL SUBSCRIBERS, 15 SHILLINGS FOR EACH LANGUAGE, receive 15 parts 
of three lessons each, in a neat paper box. 
x Iw io ww EE =_ Ss. 


SEND FOR PEOSPECTUS MENTIONING LANGUAGE REQUIRED, 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston, U.S.A.—. § B. have been 


appointed SPECIAL AGENTS for the svle of this important firm's 
publications, Cataleque in preparation. 
AMERICAN BOOKS ave a 


Speciality with us. Catalogue qratis, 


LONDON: GAY & BIRD, 27, Kring WILLIAM STREET. STRAND. 





MESSRS. WARD & DOWNEY’S LIST. 


GOSSIP OF THE CENTURY: 


Personal and Traditional Memories—Social, Literary, Artistic. 
WITH MORE THAN ONE HUNDRED PORTRAITS. 
BY THE AUTHORS OF “FLEMISH INTERIORS.” 
Two vols, Royal 8vo, 1,050 pp. 42s. 


The Times says :—“ . . . The author's memories and appreciations are, for the most 
part, kindly and good-natured, though his account of Jenny Lind appears to be an exception 
to this statement. . . The copious illustrations, consisting principally of portraits of 
the celebrities mentioned, are full of interest.” 

The Athenaeum says :—‘‘ Our author appears to have had more or less acquaintance 
with nearly all the literary celebrities of the past half-century ; and about some of them— 
especially Rogers, Crabb Robinson, Harrison Ainsworth, and Bulwer Lytton—he gives 
interesting reminiscences. . . . More than a hundred illustrations add much 


to the interest of these sumptuous volumes.” 
The Daily News says :—‘‘In these two large and beautifully-printed volumes we have a 


great amount of the century's best ase ol . . « The two volumes are, iu fact, a kind 
of encyclopaedia of gossip about monarchs, statesmen, doctors, writers, actors, singers, 


soldiers, mep of fashion,” 
The Standard says :—‘‘ Covering so wide a range, they (the volumes) should be of great 
value to the student of manners in the earlier half of the present century, the more as the 


old order is so rapidly changing.” 
The Daily Telegraph says:—“ . may be opened almost anywhere with the 


certainty of discovering something interesting and entertaining.” 


ANGELICA KAUFFMANN : a Biography. With 


a List of her Paintings and Drawings, and some Illustrative Reproductions thereof, 
By FRANCIS A, GERARD. 1 vol. 15s. [Next week. 


ROUNDABOUT RECOLLECTIONS. By -John 
AUGUSTUS O'SHEA. Author of “ Leaves from the Life of a Special Correspondent.” 


2 vols, 21s, 
‘* A book so lively in tone as these ‘ Roundabout Recollections’ is not vouchsafed to us 


every day.”—Morning Post. 


THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE. 
COMEDY and COMEDIANS in POLITICS. By 


the COUNTESS HUGO, 2s. 6d. 
“The niece of Victor Hugo poses as the champion of Italy and the enemy of Signor 
Crispi. The book she has written is really a smart réswmé of contempuraneous Italian 
History,” —Publisher's Circular. 


BY MRS. FENWICK MILLER. 
IN LADIES’ COMPANY. Six Interesting 


Women, By Mrs, FENWICK MILLER. Fcap. 5s, Y 
‘Mrs, Miller has given us a volume to be grateful for.’—Daily Chronicle, 


NEW NOVELS. 
NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “HOLY WEDLOCK.” 


HONOURS EASY. By C. T. C. James. $ vols. 
THE INCOMPLETE ADVENTURER. By Tighe 


HOPKINS. Author of the “ Nugents of Carriconna.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 
NEW NOVEL BY WILLIAM WESia‘L. 


BEN CLOUGH. By William Westall. 1 vol. 6s. 
“No modern novelist appears to be so Well acquainted with the details of manufacturing 
and commercial life in Lancashire as Mr, William Westall.’—Manchester Examiner. 


IN the TILTYARD of LIFE. By Henry Newill. 


lvol, 6s. 
“The last tale,‘ A Jew in Moscow,’ is well and forcibly written, and from what we 
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